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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS OF MISSOURI, 
1865-1875. 


Since Missouri assumed the form and exercised some of 
the functions of a State government in 1820, it has held four 
constitutional conventions and adopted three constitutions in 
the following chronogical order: 1. In St. Louis, the seat of 
government, and in the ‘‘Mansion House,’’ a hotel, on June 12, 
1820, consisting of 41 delegates elected by the qualified voters 
of the 15 counties then organized, David Barton, of St. Louis, 
president. The constitution, called ‘‘The Barton Constitu- 
tion,’’ took effect by authority of the convention, (which ad- 
journed on July 19, 1820) and was not submitted to a vote of 
the people. 2. At the August election of 1845, pursuant to 
an act of the Legislature, 66 delegates were elected to a con- 
vention by the 28 districts into which the State was divided, 


*Read before ig a Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia 
Missouri, March 8 
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to remodel the constitution. They met in Jefferson City on 
November 17, 1845, elected Judge Robert W. Wells, of Cole, 
president, formulated a new constitution, which they sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, and adjorned sine die January 
14, 1846. The election was held in August of the same year, 
and the people rejected the constitution by a majority of 
8,460—the vote being: for the constitution, 25,215; against 
it 33,675 ; total, 58,890. No returns were received from Gentry}, 
Knox, Ozark and Pulaski counties. David M. Hickman and 
John F. Stone were delegates from Boone. 3. The convention 
of 1865 framed a constitution afterward adopted by the people. 
4. The constitution of 1875 was adopted by the people, and is 
now the organic law of the State. 

Both of the two last bodies and the constitutions they 
formed will now be considered more in detail—in truth they 
constitute the warp and woof, the paramount concern of this 
paper. 

I was a member of both conventions, a fact that can not be 
affirmed of any other citizen. During my service in each, and 
for many before and after it, I was editor of the States- 
man newspaper at Columbia, and am indebted to my reports to 
that journal and (Switzler’s History of Missouri subse- 
quently published in a large volume for much of what follows. 

Convention of 1865. 

This body and its extraordinary proceedings were out- 
growths of the civil war. The purpose to hold it, as well as 
the policies it ordained, were conceptions of the war period. 
Hence they were hostile to the methods and the fraternal 
spirit of peace; intolerant, malicious, ragged of edge and revo- 
lutionary. 

The proposition to hold a convention for the triple pur- 
pose of amending the Constitution to emancipate the slaves; to 
preserve in purity the elective franchise to ‘‘loyal citizens; and 
such other amendments as might be deemed essential to the 
promotion of the public good,’’ was adopted by the General 
Assembly and approved by the governor February 13, 1864, in 
the midst of the war, and ratified at the polls at the November 
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election of the same year by nearly 30,000 majority; and 66 
delegates to the convention were elected at the same time. 

A general canvass of the subject was of course not at- 
tempted in the midst of the intolerance, intimidation, and 
violence which prevailed. The prevalence of armed men, the 
raids and outrages of predatory bands of guerrillas and the 
bitter feeling engendered by the bloody and fratricidal war 
which prevailed, very largely repressed the activity of political 
orators who were opposed to the convention and kept from the 
polls many of those who did not favor the proposition. 

Therefore it carried, and the convention met in the Hall 
of Mercantile Library, St. Louis, on January 6, 1865, and or- 
ganized by the election of Arnold Krekel, of St. Charles, as 
president. 

The first subject which engaged the attention of the con- 
vention was Emancipation; and before the appointment of the 
standing committees which it had been made the duty of the 
president to name, or of a special committee of Emancipation, 
several ordinances were introduced to provide for it. Little 
delay, however, was experienced before this committee was an- 
nounced, with George P. Strong, a lawyer of St. Louis, chair- 
man, and all the ordinances on the subject were referred to it. 

On January 11, 1865, the fifth day of the session, Mr. 
Strong reported from the committee and recommended the 
adoption of ‘‘An ordinance abolishing slavery in Missouri,"’ 
as follows: 

‘‘That hereafter, in this State, there shall be neither 
slavery, nor involuntary servitude, except in punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted; and 
all persons held to service or labor as slaves are hereby de- 
clared free.’’ 

The introduction, consideration and passage of the ordi- 
nance were forshadowed by much preparation, which in fact 
largely partook of the spectacular in ‘‘pomp and circum- 
stane.’’ A large number of citizens who were in sympathy with 
the radical purposes of the convention, together with soldiers 
in uniform and colonels, majors and captains in glittering ar- 
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ray, crowded the hall. ‘‘The Hutchison Family,’’ a celebrated 
Abolition troop of vocalists then visiting the city, were invited 
to occupy the platform with the officers of the convention and 
to invoke the contributory magic of vocal music in aid of the 
patriotic ardor of the great occasion. 

Doubtless the chief and most active promoter of scenes 
so imposing imagined that the passage of the ordinance would 
be prominently registered in history and gratefully cherished 
in the memories of the slaves of Missouri as an event, the an- 
niversary of which would be annually celebrated by large as- 
semblies, parades, banquets, songs, revelry and speech making. 

How vain and disappointing, however, are often the fond- 
est hopes of the most wise, otherwise, and patriotic! The an- 
niversary of the passage of the ‘‘Ordinance of Emancipation,’’ 
January 11, is never observed. Probably not one in a hundred 
of the descendants of the former slaves of Missouri ever heard 
of it. And why? Not because it did not pass the convention. 
for it was adopted by a vote of 60 yeas to 4 nays. 

Commenting upon its passage in the Statesman of January 
20, 1865, I said in part: 

‘*Missouri is a free state! The rebellion made it so, for 
rebeilion, civil war and slavery can not co-exist. Thus we and 
other Union men spoke and warned the people in 1861. Our 
utterances were then unheeded. Now our predictions are 
history. Long before the convention assembled, we expressed 
the conviction that slavery was practically dead in Missouri— 
existed only in name. It required no ordinance to sound the 
knell of its departure. Before the adoption of the ordinance 
the slaves, old and young, male and female, could go at pleas- 
ure with about as much freedom as since. Thousands of them 
did go.’’ 

The ordinance did not emancipate them. Therefore its 
adoption on January 11, 1865, is not such a momentous event 
in the State’s annals as to insure it against oblivion. 

Slavery in Missouri was abolished without it by the in- 
exorable and irrepealable logic of the civil war; and all the 
ordinanee could accomplish was to record the fact in legal 
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phrase and by a tribunal which prima facie had jurisdiction of 
the subject . As a law it had little significance. As a fact it 
existed without the law. 

The convention had not been very long in session before it 
became apparent that some of the principal and most radical 
leaders were determined to give its proceedings a wider sweep 
and deeper cut than generally contemplated. Mere ‘‘amend- 
ments’’ to the organic law were too tame and unsatisfactory, 
especially to the ablest man of their number, Charles D. Drake, 
of St. Louis, the Ajax Telemon of the convention in whose bou- 
net was even then buzzing the ambition to occuy a seat in the 
Senate of the United States. Under his radical and aggressive 
leadership a thoroughly remodeled and new constitution was 
determined upon and the purpose was finally accomplished. 

Mzny of the ablest and most highly honored citizens of 
the state, both federal and confederate, seriously questioned 
the wisdom of reforms so sweeping and strenuously opposed 
them. They denied in the first place the authority of the con- 
vention, under the law calling it into existence, to ordain and 
submit to the people an entire new constitution. Moreover 
they maintained, with reasons which were outgrowths of sin- 
eere and well-grounded fears, that delegates fresh from scenes 
of bitter strife and the turbulence of civil war, and holding 
their sessions while that war was in progress, were illy fitted’ 
for the dispassionate deliberation and statesmanlike conclu- 
sions demanded by the gravity of the crisis. 

Nevertheless the convention proceeded with its wholesale 
work of reform and revolution, and through the instrumental- 
ity of committee reports and inflammatory and excitable 
bloody-shirt oratory evolved new and revolutionary provisions 
in almost every article of the fundamental law. 

Thomas B. Harris, of Callaway, and Wm. F. Switzler, of 
Boone, were delegates to the convention from the A, B, C dis- 
trict—Audrain, Boone and Callaway. 

The time limitations prescribed for the papers of this oc- 
cesion forbid even brief mention and certainly all discussions 
of a tithe of the extraordinary, malevolent and partisan enact- 
ments of the convention. The ‘‘ousting ordinance’’ was of 
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the number, by which all the judges of the supreme court, cir- 
cuit courts and of all courts of record, including all judges and 
clerks of county courts, circuit attorneys, sheriffs and county 
recorders elected by the people and aggregating in number 
perhaps one thousand were declared deprived, and authority 
given the radical governor, Thomas C. Fletcher, then in office, 
to appoint their successors; with the further mandate that 
each of the appointees before assuming office should take the 
oath of loyalty prescribed by the second section of the ordi- 
nance on that subject passed by what is known as ‘‘The Gamble 
Convention,’’ June 10, 1862. 

On the day of the final vote on the ordinance abolishing 
slavery and while said ordinance was pending, Mr. Knight G. 
Smith, of Mercer, introduced a resolution appointing a com- 
mittee of five ‘‘to ascertain whether there is any member, or 
members, elected to this convention who have, in any way, 
identified themselves in favor of the rebellion, and report as 
soon as possible.’” The committee appointed was: Mr. Smith, 
Lewis H. Weatherby, of De Kalb, Dr. Wm. H. Folmsbee, of 
Davies, Alexander H. Martin, of Lincoln, and Reeves 
Leonard, of Howard. This resolution was regarded by many 
as a bluff, as a scare-crow to frighten into concurrence with the 
majority any who might feel a spirit of resistance to the al- 
leged purposes of the more radical leaders of the convention. 
It was later found, however, that some of those who were the 
most noisy and boastful of their ‘‘loyalty’’ reposed on sleeping 
voleanoes which if disturbed by uncovering the records they 
had made in 1861 or earlier, might cause eruptions of fire and 
lava, and odors of ‘‘sympathies with the South’’ of disagrev- 
able and embarrassing fragrance. 


Right of Suffrage—Oath of Loyalty. 


The article of the constitution (Article II, section 3), 
which prescribed the qualifications of voters, very naturally ex- 
cited paramount interest in the convention and profound and 
universal concern among the people. It vitally affected the 
liberties of all the citizens of the state, of thousands and tens 
of thousands of those who had made the state what it was, the 
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heads of families and taxpayers who owned the state, and old 
pioneers and their descendants who by service and sacrifice 
had laid the foundations of its prosperity and proud achieve- 
ments. This article proposed to abolish their right to partici- 
pate at the polls in the choice of those who were to make, ex- 
pound and administer the laws for their government—in short 
its purpose was to deny the right of self government to a large 
portion of the people by ignominiously driving them from the 
ballot.* 

The time-limit so abridges this paper as to cut out the his- 
tory of Article Il. The oath provided for voters, 
holders of any office of honor, trust or profit, teachers in educa- 
tional institutions or in any common or other school, no differ- 
ence whether such teacher be a male or female, and ministers 
of the gospel, was the most remarkable and indefensible legis- 
lation of the kind known to the history of any free state, so- 
called, on the face of the globe. It fills a page of an ordinary 
law book; is the longest sentence in the English language 
to be found in any volume of ancient or modern times 
of which I have knowledge; is iron-clad and expurgatory ; con- 
ceive! in a spirit of malice and revenge; at war with the spirit 
of conciliation and peace, and (as I denounced it on the floor 
of the convention) ‘‘the consummation of a dire conspiracy 
against the rights and peace of the people.”’ 

Yet on April 1, 1865, the oath was adopted, 30 to 7, and on 
the eighth day of the same month the constitution itself as a 
whole was passed—yeas, 38; noes, 13. On April 10th the con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 

An election was held on June 6, 1865, and the constitution 
was ratified by the people: yeas, 43,670; noes, 41,808. Majority 
for it, 1,862. Whole number of votes cast (including soldiers’ 
votes), 85,478. The constitution went into effect, July 4, 1865. 





*In 1860 the total number of votes cast for governor in Boone 
county was 2,656. In 1868, under the disfranchisements of the 
‘‘Draconian Code’’ and the manipulations of the three partisan 
county registrars only 410 citizens were allowed to vote and Gen. 
Grant’s majority over Horatio Seymour for president was 6. 
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It would be unjust to the integrity of this history of this ex- 
traordinary constitution were it not recorded that it contained 
many wise and conservative provisions having no reference to 
suffrage, among which may be mentioned Article IX on Educa- 
tion. But this and some others were overshadowed and lost 
to view during the canvass by the abnormal, revolutionary and 
more drastic enactments. 

Convention of 1875. 

The reign of the constitution of 1865 was ‘‘of few days 
and full of trouble’’—only ten years., whereas its predecessor 
was the law of the land for nearly a half century. On May 5, 
1875, a new convention to revise the state constitution as- 
sembled in the hall of representatives in the state capital. 
Sixty-eight members were elected to the body. In severa. 
noteworthy respects it was perhaps the most remarkable par 
liamentary assemblage known to the history of Missouri. That 
it was among the ablest, most industrious and the 
most non-partisan will not be questioned. Partisans and 
party policies were unknown and unmentioned. Yet before 
the final adjournment it was ascertained that the convention 
consisted of sixty democrats, six republicans and two liberals 
—the republicans being Maleomb McKillop, of Atchison, T. J. 
Johnson, of Nodaway, Charles D. Eitzen, of Gasconade, and 
Henry T. Mudd and George H. Shields, of St. Louis, The 
Liberals were Robert W. Fyan, of Webster, and Louis Gotts- 
chalk, of St. Louis. All the remainder were democrats. 

Wm. F. Switzler, of Columbia, and John F. Rucker, of 
Sturgeon, represented the district of Audrain, Callaway anJ 
Boone counties. 

As the law authorizing its existence provided, the secre- 
tary of state, Michael K. McGrath, called the convention to or- 
der and presided until a permanent organization was effected 
by the election of a president and other officers. After the 
report from the committee on credentials had been made and 
adopted and the oath of office administered to the members, 
nominations for president were in order and. were called for 
by the secretary of state. Strangely enough none were made. 
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They were again called for with the same result. He thea 
ordered a call of the roll, with this result: For president—- 
Waldo P. Johnson 17, Nathaniel W. Watkins 13, E. H. Norton 
12, Wm. F. Switzler 10, James O. Broadhead 7. None of 
those voted for were candidates and some of them thus an- 
nounced after the first ballot. On the sixth ballot Mr. Johnson 
received a majority of the votes cast and was declared elected. 
Mr. Watkins was then elected vice president by acclamation. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Prottsman opened the convention by 
prayer. 

A thorough revision of the entire organic law from the bill 
of rights to miscellaneous provisions inclusive was made. 

Early in the session Judge Washington Adams, of Cooper, 
introduced in pamphlet form an entire constitution, a copy ot 
which I have preserved. 

The Bill of Rights—Judge T. T. Gantt, of St. Louis, chair- 
man of the committee—occupied much time and was a theme 
of exhaustive discussion. Section 3 on local self government, 7 
on religion, 18 on officers giving personal attention to their 
duties and 20 concerning taking private property for public 
use, are new. 

The legislative department, Article IV, was much debated, 
and many of the sections in regard to legislative proceedings 
are new and of vital importance to the people. This is true 
of the sections from 25 to 44 inclusive which, summarized, pro- 
vide that no law shall be passed except by bill; that no bill, 
exeept appropriation bills, shall contain more than one sub- 
ject; that all amendments adopted shall be printed with the 
engrossed bill before its passage; that no bill shall become a 
law unless on its final passage the vote be taken by yeas an‘l 
vays; that no law, except the general appropriation act, shall 
take effect until 90 days after final adjournment unless an 
emergency clause be enacted by two-thirds vote of all the 
members elected to each house, and that before a bill is signed 
by the presiding officer of each house it shall be read at length 
in the hearing of the members. Henry C. Brokmeyer, of St. 
Louis, was chairman of the committee and the people of Mis- 
souri are chiefly indebted to him for many of the provisions 
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enacted. The subjects of representation and apportionment 
were referred to a special committee of thirteen of which 
Judge E. H. Norton, of Platte, was chairman, and they devel- 
oped great diversity of views and occasioned protracted and 
exciting discussion. Despite all opposition, however, county 
representation was maintained. It found a place in the first 
constitution of the state in 1820, known as-‘‘the Barton Consti- 
tution,’* and in ‘‘the Drake Constitution’’ of 1865. The argu- 
ment that it recognized representation of county and district 
subdivisions of territory, regardless of population, did not 
avail to change or interdict it. 

Article V, executive department, Edward McCabe, 01 
Marion, chairmar: of the committee, made the sessions of the 
general assembly biennial and the gubernatorial term was 
changed from two to four years and the governor rendered in- 
eligible to re-election as his own successor. 


In the judicial department, Article VI, Washington 
Adams, of Cooper, chairman of committee, many new and im- 
portant provisions were enacted, among them that the term of 
judges of the supreme court was fixed at ten years; the St. 
Louis Court of Appeals of three judges was established to hold 
office for twelve years; also five circuit court judges, for term 
of six years—all elected by the people. 

Revenue and Taxation, Article X, Wm. H. Letcher, of Sa- 
line, chairman of committee. This article engaged earnest 
and protracted investigation by the committee and convention 
and many new and very important sections were adopted. 
Among them (See. 8) that the state tax, exclusive of the tax 
to pay the bonded debt of the state, shall not exceed 20 cents 
on the $100, and shall not exceed 15 cents whenever the taxable 
property of the state amounts to $900,000,000. Also (Secs. 11 
and 12) the taxing and debt-contracting powers of the legisla- 
ture and of counties, cities, towns and all other municipalities 
were hedged about by effective safeguards and _ limitations. 
Great increase in the population of the state and of its taxable 
wealth and the extinction of the state indebtedness and munici- 
pal debts as well, have impressed many intelligent citizens with 
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the conviction that we have outgrown these limitations and 
that they ought to be at least partially relaxed. 

The committee of Education (Article XI), of which Mr. 
Switzler, of Boone, was made chairman, proceeded with dili- 
gence to the discharge of the important duties assigned to 1t. 
The committee consisted of the following: W. F. Switzler, 
chairman; Jacob Pulitzer, of St. Louis, George H. Shields, of 
St. Louis, G. W. Carleton, of Pemiscot, H. V. McKee, of Lin- 
coln, D. C. Allen, of Clay, and W. H. Letcher, of Saline. After- 
wards Albert Todd, of St. Louis, was added. The free public 
school system stood in the front rank of the committee’s delib- 
erations. Provisions for the increase and preservation of state 
and county funds for its maintenance were topics of earnest 
thought and solicitude, and received recognition in the article 
on education adopted. Believing that higher education was 
positively essential to the most successful dissemination of the 
lower or common, and intermediate, the interests of the State 
University were not neglected nor undervalued. Among other 
things it was made the duty of the general assembly to ‘‘aid 
and maintain the State University now established with its 
present departments’’—among its departments then and now 
being the Agricultural College and School of Mines, and the 
departments of law and medicine. Severally and collectively 
these are to be aided and maintained by the legislature, the 
policy indicated being among the sworn duties of the members 
of each house. The number of curators was fixed at nine, 
which being inlaid in the constitution is placed beyond the 
whims of biennial changes by the Legislature to subserve per- 
sonal or party purposes, to which the number constituting the 
board was exposed during all the previous history of the in- 
stitution. 

The third section ordained that ‘‘Separate free public 
schools shall be established for the education of children of 
African descent.’’ 

On August 2, 1875, after the adoption of the constitution 
as a whole by a vote of yeas, 60; noes, none; absent, 8, the con- 
vention adjourned sine die. On October 30 of the same year 
the people ratified it at the polls: yeas, 91,205; against it, 
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14,517; majority, 76,688; and on November 30, 1875, it became 
the supreme law of the state and (with the exception of amend- 
ments since adopted) remains such to this day. 

Three competent stenographers were employed by the con- 
vention to report in full its proceédings and its debates and it 
was done, but the Legislature has never made an appropria- 
tions for its publication. The report is on file in manuscript 
* in the office of the Secretary of State. 


W. F. SWITZLER. 























THE SHACKELFORD AMENDMENT.* 


The subject of this paper is the amendment presented 
by’ me, to the resolution presented by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, in the Constitutional Convention of 1860-1861. 

The amendment reads as follows to the fifth resolution: 

** And it is the opinion of this convention that the cherish- 
ed desire to preserve the country and restore fraternal feelings 
would be promoted by the withdrawal of the federal troops 
from such parts of the seceded states where there is danger of 
a collision between the federal and state forces.’’ This resolu- 
tion was by common consent afterwards changed in phrase- 
ology to read as follows: 

‘* And, in order to the restoring of harmony and fraternal 
feeling between the different sections, we would recommend 
the policy of withdrawing the federal troops from the forts 
within the borders of the seceding states where there is danger 
of collision between the state and federal troops.’’ 

Before proceeding to discuss the motives which prompted 
the presentation of this amendment, it may be well to allude 
to the two antagonistic constructions of the constitution of 
the United States in regard to the relations cf the several states 
to the government of the United States. 

The one may be considered as embodied in the speech of 
Edward Everett on the amendment of Mr. McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, to the constitution of the United States in March, 
1826. (1) ‘‘The present government of the United States 
is a national government, not, (like the old one), a confederacy 
of states. The president is the president of the people; the 
representatives, the representatives of the people; the judici- 
ary, the judiciary of the people; and the senate, the only 





_ *Read before the State Historical Society of Missouri, at Colum- 
bia, February, 1906 


1. Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, page 85, vol. 9. 
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branch which represents the states as such. Though the pres- 
ent constitution was formed by compact between states equally 
sovereign, it is not itself a compact between states retaining an 
equal share of the sovereignity, as was the case with the form- 
er confederation.”’ 

The other doctrine is contained in the resolutions of the 
legislature of South Carolina, presented to congress January 
11, 1833. (2) The fourth resolution proclaimed the fol- 
lowing doctrine: 

Resolved, ‘‘That each State of the Union has the right 
whenever it may deem such a course necessary for the preser- 
vation of its liberty or vital interest, to secede from the Union. 
And that there is no constitutional power in the general gov- 
ernment, much less in the executive department of that gov- 
ernment, to retain such state by force in the Union.”’ 

Let it be remembered that at this time there were no in- 
ternal revenue taxes and the expenses of the government were 
borne by the levy of import duties. The state of South 
Carolina claimed the right to object to the payment of these 
import duties. This act of the state of South Carolina called 
forth the proclamation of President Andrew Jackson. (3) 
A majority of the convention of 1860 adhered to the doctrine 
announced in the proclamation as follows: 

‘*The right of the people of a single state to absolve them- 
selves, at will and without the consent of the other states, from 
these most solemn obligations, and to hazard the liberties and 
happiness of the millions composing the Union, can not be ac- 
knowledged. Such authority is believed to be utterly repug- 
nant both to the principles upon which the general government 
is constituted and to the objects it is expressly formed to at- 
tain.’’ 

In view of the general character of Andrew Jackson, no 
one will accuse him of lowering the standard of the Union of 
States or of shrinking from a due enforcement of the laws. No 
one doubted that he had the right, in view of his constitutional 





2. Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, page 12, vol, 12. 
3. Debates of Congress, page 13, vol. 12. 
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obligations, to exert the power of the government to protect 
his officers in the collecting of the duties, and leave to the ju- 
diciary the province of indicating the violations of law for 
treason. 

Instead of sending his soldiers to South Carolina, he put 
his collectors on board of ships outside the harbors, and thus 
collected the duties. 

The same state of affairs existed in 1860, except that there 
was a small number of soldiers at Fort Sumpter, who were 
powerless under existing circumstances to enforce the collec- 
tion of customs, but were only a menace to the citizens of the 
insurgent state. I had kept in touch with the people of the 
South through a brother residing in Tennessee. I was inform- 
ed that the people of the South were far from being a unit in 
favor of secession. Hence I was of the opinion that war might 
be averted by removing troops from places where there might 
be a pretext to attack them, and thus give the people an op- 
portunity to recede from the position forced upon them by the 
leaders in this movement, so far reaching in disastrous results. 

The convention had a right to hope and believe that the 
same result, which followed the action of General Jackson, 
would follow the action of congress, in the resolutions of Felix 
Grundy, who moved a substitute for the resolutions of John 
C. Calhoun. (4) One of these resolutions thus calmly an- 
nounces the power of congress: 

Resolved, ‘‘That attempts to obstruct or prevent the 
execution of the several acts of congress imposing duties on 
imports, whether by ordinances of conventions or legislative 
enactments, are not warranted by the constitution and are 
dangerous to the political institutions of the country.”’ 

The members of the convention well knew that the tiger, 
when he has once snuffed blood, becomes unrestrained, un- 
controllable. We knew that when the ‘‘dogs of war’’ were 
unloosed, a terrible struggle would ensue. 

The advice of the Missouri convention was not heeded by 
the general government. The appeal of Alexander F. 
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Stephens, of Georgia, to the sober second thought of the people 
was disregarded by the Southern people. The hopes of the 
members of the convention were in vain. The United States 
troops were retained at Fort Sumpter. The Southern states 
hoped to fire the Southern heart by the attack and capture o* 
the Fort. But, alas! the hostile act of the Southern troops 
acted as a boomerang and aroused the patriotic people of the 
other states, and it was determined to coerce the seceded states 
to an obedience to the federal laws. 

A short review of the condition of prvblic sentiment in the 
Southern States just prior to the secession movement may not 
be inappropriate. Thomas Jefferson, who was par excellence 
the greatest adherent for the protection of individual liberty, 
had promulgated the opinion that human slavery was wrong 
in the abstract ,and that it was the duty of the government to 
rid itself of the evil as soon as possible. The conservative 
men of the South, while holding the opinion that the institution 
was wrong in the abstract, yet, while the institution was under 
the protection of the law and the organic constitution of the 
United States believed that the holding of slaves was not neces- 
sarily sinful. (5) In the meantime selfish considerations 
were slowly molding public sentiment adversely to the opinion 
of Thomas Jefferson. In the year 1856, Dr. William A. Smith, 
the president of the Randolph-Macon college, in Virginia, 
boldly took the view that human slavery was right per se, and, 
contrary to the view of Jefferson, was right in the abstract. 
Hence, if universally right and constitutionally right, it was 
wrong to advocate the freedom of the slave. (6) 

In this connection it is well to consider the attitude of an 
all-wise Providence in regard to evils practiced by nations. It 
is the purpose of God that evils in nations shall be eradicated 
by the spirit of love inculeated by the Son of God in the Gol- 
den Rule. Im ease this can not be accomplished, by reason 
of the sinfulness of nations, then He permits the evil to run its 
own course of destruction by violence. It is apparent that, 





5. FPaul’s Letter to Philemon. 
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when the opinions of Dr. Smith prevailed in the South, then 
the destruction of the institution was inevitable; and such was 
the result. ‘‘For every battle of the warrior is with con- 
fused noise and garments rolled in blood. But this shall be 
with burning and fuel of fire.’’ 

An incident with which I was personally connected will 
not be inappropriate here. I was the colleague of General 
Sterling Price in the convention. While the discussion was 
going on in regard to the attitude of Missouri, Mr. Bast offered 
an amendment to the resolution then pending, the purport of 
which was that 

‘*In the event the Northern States did not agree to the arl- 
justment of the slavery question and that the border states, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas and Kentucky, 
shall decide to change the relations they now hold to the gen- 
eral government, the State of Missouri will not hesitate to take 
a firm and decided stand in favor of her sister slave states.’’ 

The vote on the amendment showed a very large majority 
in favor of Missouri remaining in the Union, regardless of the 
position of the border states. Only 23 voted in its favor. 
Among those voting in its favor was General Price. That 
evening, after the vote, General Price said to me in a private 
conversation, ‘‘ You were surprised at my vote today.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
I said. He then said to me: ‘‘I believe that war is inevitable. 
I am a military man. I can’t fight against the South; so I 
must go with the border states. I was, as you know, against 
secession, but was in favor of revolution. This will be a revo- 
lution, the greatest in the world.’’ 

General Price never met in the convention after its first 
adjournment. 

I voted against the amendment, contending that Missouri 
must act from principle and not simply follow the decision of 
the other border states. 

An interesting incident connected with my vote on the 
Bast amendment occurred on my return to my home. I men- 
tion this incident to show the character of Missourians. They 
may have differed as to policies; but, as regards individual 
rights they were characterized by a sense of justice that rose 
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far above mere partisan differences, and showed in action an 
indomitable courage to condemn the wrong and commend the 
right that astonished the world. But to the incident. When 
T returned to my home in Glasgow, I found hand bills seattered 
around calling a public meeting to condemn Judge Hall and 
mysclf for our vote on the Bast amendment. I went to Fay- 


ette on the day of the meeting and found an excited crowd 
assembled. 


The meeting was organized and a chairman selected. 
I pushed my way to the judge’s stand and on the 
steps I appealed to the chairman for permission to explain my 
vote on the amendment. The crowd hissed and yelled and 
said they did not wish to hear me; that my vote was sufficient. 
I then asked the privilege of speaking from the court house 
steps to those who wished to hear me. ‘‘No, no, not in this coun- 
ty,’’ was the response. Just at this moment I discovered a com- 
motion in the back of the house. Soon I discerned a man in 
gray uniform with about ten men following him, all dressed in 
uniform with pistols at their sides. The crowd gave way. 
The captain arranged his men in a circle around me, and took 
his stand beside me with hand on his revolver. He addressed 
the crowd, saying: ‘‘I start South on next Monday. My 
sense of justice makes me demand that you hear Mr. Shackel- 
ford before you condemn him, and I say he shall speak."’ 
Turning to me, he said, ‘‘Now speak, Mr. Shackelford, and I 
will protect you.’’ A hushed silence pervaded the assembly. 
I said to the crowd: ‘‘I want to talk to Missourians. I ama 
native Missourian. I want to talk to Missourians on this 
crisis which now confronts us. I ask now for every native 
Missourian to rise to his feet.’”” A large number arose. I 
continued : ‘‘Now, my friends, let us dispassionately, as brave 
men, discuss this Resolution. What is its purport? We will 
not go out of the Union on principle, but, if the other border 
states go out, Missouri must join in the movement. Is this 
brave? Is it courageous for Missourians to take such a cow- 
ardly position? And now, fellow Missourians, if you are of the 
opinion that I should have voted for such a cowardly resolu- 
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tion to Missourians, then condemn me; and I submit with sor- 
row and mortification.’’ 

There was a hushed silence for a moment—then applause 
—then a motion to approve my vote, and an almost unanimous 
approval was the result. Was I not then proud that I was a 
Missicurian ! 

There is another episode connected with this incident. 
Thirty years afterward, sitting in my office, a woman entered 
and said to me: ‘‘My husband has been indicted and I come to 
ask you to defend him.’’ I said to her, ‘‘Yes, I will defend 
him; and it shall not cost you a cent.’” That woman was the 
daughter of the confederate captain who stood beside me in 
the court house thirty years before. An associate and my 
self quashed the indictment. The gratitude of the daughter 
and wife was unbounded; and, Union man as I had been, I was 
glad of the opportunity to assist the daughter of the confeder- 
ate captain, brave man, who had stood beside me on that 
eventful day thirty years before. 

We appeal to a candid public that, in view of an impend- 
ing war unparalleled in the annals of history, we did right in 
trying to prevent a calamity so great. The heroism, subs«- 
quently manifested in the contest between brethren, astonished 
the world. 

An old Commodore in ‘the navy, whose son commanded 
the ‘‘Congress’’ in the battle raging at the mouth of the 
Chesepeake bay, sat in his office awaiting tidings of the re- 
sult. A messenger entered announcing that the ‘‘Congress 
had struck her flag.’’ The old man bowed his head, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Then Joe is dead.’’ It was even so. 

In anticipation of such a conflict, what could we do but 
obey the injunction of the Divine Arbiter of nations. ‘‘Come, 
my people, enter into thy chambers; shut thy doors about 
thee ; hide thyself, as it were, a little moment until the indigna- 
tion be overpast.’’ 

I would not call to remembrance this dark period in our 
nation’s history fraught with such dire results. It is related 
of Thaddeus Stephens, on the authority of Senator Vest, that, 
when a bill was pending in congress to restore the tattered 
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battle flags to the South, he said, that if he had his way, he 
would collect the battle flags of the Union and those of the 
South, and burn the whole together as a burnt sacrifice. Such 
was the policy of the Romans to erect no monuments to frater- 
nal strife. 

But, alas! alas! the mourning households in the North and 
the South, the immense national debt, the enormous pension 
roll, the multitude of officials collecting the internal revenue 
are constant reminders of this fratricidal conflict. 

As we can not cast a veil over this dark period im our 
country’s history, I feel that we did what we could. ‘‘But 
the blood of brethren cries unto the throne of God.’’ 

And, now, as we stand beside you today, the small rem- 
nant of the actors in this great drama, and all these rememb- 
rances arise to our vision, like Banquo’s Ghost, we can say, my 
brethren, with truth, 

‘‘Shake not thy gory locks at me, 
Thou canst not say, ‘I did it.’ ’’ 
May our American poet fill all our hearts, with new mean- 
ing and new force, from his words: 
**Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


‘‘Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee— 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.’’ 


THOMAS SHACKELFORD. 




















COL. BENJAMIN WHITEMAN GROVER. (1) 


Benjamin Whiteman Grover was born in Xenia, Green 
county, Ohio, on October 27, 1811. His father, Josiah Grover, 
was a native of Maryland, and was of Welsh ancestry. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Martha McClure, was a 
native of Virginia, and was of Scotch-Irish ancestry. His 
education was acquired at Xenia, in the public schools of that 
aay. His father was for many years Circuit Clerk of Green 
county, Ohio, and Benjamin Grover was a Deputy Clerk in 
that office from 1828 to 1834. 

In the year last named, Benjamin Grover removed to 
Madison, Ind., where, on September 30, 1834, he was married 
to Letitia Downing Sheets. In that year he joined a Masonic 
Lodge in Madison, Ind. In 1842 he removed to the city of 
St. Louis, Mo., and there affiliated with Naphtali Lodge No. 
25 (Masonic). In April, 1844, he removed his family from 
Madison, Ind., to St. Louis, Mo., and in October of that year 
removed to Warrensburg, Mo., where he settled on a farm, 
which is now a part of that city. Grover’s addition andl 
Grover street, in that city, were each named for him. In 1846 
he organized the first Masonic Lodge in Johnson county, Mo. 
(Johnson Lodge No. 85), which is still in existence. 

In political faith he was always an enthusiastic Whig, 
and devoted follower of his personal friend, Henry Clay. In 
1840, in Indiana, he took an active part, as a leading Whig, 
in the Presidential campaign of that year in that state. Thus, 
he became as he remained through life, an effective and force- 
ful speaker, possessing a wonderful memory, accurate literary 
taste, and thorough culture. He was also, though modest, re- 
served, and gentle in demeanor, of winning address, exceed- 
ingly tender-hearted, wholly devoid of malice, but of unlimited 


1. Read (in abstract) before the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri, March, 1904. 
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will power, fixed resolution, which neither adversity nor de- 
feat could weaken or check, inflexible honesty, and wholly 
ineapable of fear. Of medium size, compactly built, he was also 
gifted with a constitution of iron, equal to any emergency, and 
able to endure any sort of hardship with apparent ease. He 
was never weary of serving his many friends, and for that 
reason was always far stronger than his party. All of these 
qualities combined to make him, as he was, a born leader of 
men. 

From 1844 to 1843 he was actively engaged as a country 
merchant in Warrensburg, Mo., and during that time also he 
effected a complete organization of the Whig party in that 
county. In 1848 he was elected Sheriff of Johnson county, 
running largely ahead of his ticket, and he served in that 
capacity for four years, leaving a splendid record as a capable 
and efficient officer. 

During all of his life, even before removing to Missouri, 
he had given much time and study to all questions concerning 
public schools and internal improvements, and his views upon 
those and other questions were far in advance of his time. 
Immediately upon his arrival in Warrensburg in 1844, there- 
fore, in addition to organizing a Masonie Lodge and the Whig 
party in the county, he re-organized a public school district 
in Warrensburg, and commenced agitating the project of an 
east and west railroad through the county connecting St. 
Louis and Kansas City. These efforts ceased only with the 
abrupt termination of his life. The magnificent school facili- 
ties now enjoyed in Missouri, especially in Warrensburg, and 
the fine railroad lines now traversing the state, are enduring 
monuments to his wisdom, energy, foresight and public 
spirit. 

At the close of his term of office as Sheriff, in 1852, he was 
elected to the state Senate for a term of four years, again 
leading his ticket. That Senatorial district was then com- 
posed of Lafayette and Johnson counties. He rode to and 
from Warrensburg to Jefferson City on horseback, and carried 
with him two bills on which he had bestowed years of study 
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and anxious thought. One was an act to reconstruct the pub- 
lie school system of the state, so as to place a good common 
school education within the reach of every pupil of proper age, 
and to put such schools upon a permanent and self-supporting 
basis, while the other was an act to authorize, on broad and 
fair lines, the incorporation of companies for the purpose of 
constructing and operating railroads in the state. 

His efforts in behalf of railroad legislation bore the first 
fruit, as the amended charter of the Pacific Railroad, Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1853, the amended charters of the North Missouri 
Railroad, now the Wabash, January 7th, 1853, and December 
12th, 1855, respectively, the amended charter of the Iron 
Mountain Railroad, February 17th, 1853, the charter of the 
Platte County Railroad, now a part of the Burlington, Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1853, the Cairo and Fulton Railroad, now a part 
of the Iron Mountain, February 20th, 1855, the act to aid in 
the construction of the Pacific Railroad, March 3d, 1855, and 
the avt to secure the completion of the Pacific, the Southwest 
Branch, now the Frisco, the Hannibal and St. Joseph, now the 
Burlington, the North Missouri, now the Wabash, and the 
Iron Mountain, December 10th, 1855, were all measures which 
he not only aided to pass, in the Senate and House, but 
assisted to frame as well. 

In addition to that, the general railroad law, which was 
approved February 24th, 1853, the first of its kind in the 
state, which appears in our statutes substantially unchanged 
today, was passed largely by his unceasing effort, in almost 
the exact form in which he had originally drawn it, so that 
he can truly be called one of the authors of that legislation 
which has contributed more than any other cause to the pres- 
ent material greatness of this commonwealth. 

On the 12th of December, 1855, an ‘‘act to provide for 
the organization, support and government of common schools 
in the State of Missouri,’’ passed both houses. Senator Grover 
had worked unceasingly on this statute over three years. 
This measure is also in almost the exact form in which he had 
originally drawn it, and it, too, was the foundation upon which 
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the superstructure of the present great public school system 
of Missouri is laid. As before stated, to Senator Grover be- 
longs the honor of the parentage of that wise law. He was 
ever an enthusiasti: Mason. In the years 1851 and 1852 he 
was Grand Master of that order in the state, and in that 
capacity traveled all over it, speaking many times in each 
county. Subsequently, he devoted much time to building up 
the Masonic College at Lexington, Mo. 


At the close of his term in the Senate in 1856 he was 
elected one of the Directors of the Pacific Railroad, and held 
that office until his death in 1861. He devoted his entire time 
from 1856 to 1860 to the construction of the Pacific Railroad 
west of Jefferson City, and secured the location of the present 
main line through California, Tipton, Sedalia, Warrensburg 
and Pleasant Hill to Kansas City. For this, his grateful 


friends at Warrensburg presented him with a beautiful silver 
pitcher. 


In company with his friend Brinkley Hornsby he voted 
viva voce for John C. Fremont for President, at Warrensburg, 
in 1856. This he did, because his friend Hornsby had been 
threatened with violence if he so voted. In 1860 he took an 
active part in the campaign of that year, especially in behalf 
of his friend, Aikman Welch, afterwards Attorney General of 
Missouri, who was in that year elected, on the Union ticket, 
as a delegate from Johnson county to the State Constitu- 
tional Convention. At that time two young men, then about 
twenty-three and twenty-four years of age, Marsh and Emory 
S. Foster, brothers, were conducting a weekly paper at War- 
rensburg, named the Warrensburg Missourian. These tw» 
young men were natives of Missouri, and were Douglas Demo- 
crats and ardent Union men. Their father, Rev. R. A. Foster, 
was a Methodist minister, and though a native of South Caro- 
lina, was also an active Union man. 

Senator Grover in this campaign, worked and voted for 
John Bell, the Whig candidate for President. James McCown, 
the Cireuit Clerk of that county, a West Virginian, was one of 
the leaders of the Secession party and a supporter of Brecken- 
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ridge. The issue was squarely made in this canvass between 
Union and Secession, and the Union men, Douglas Democrats, 
and Whigs elected Aikman Welch, as above stated, and also 
the county ticket. In this movement, Senator Grover and the 
Fosters were the leaders, and Marsh Foster defeated James 
McCown for County Clerk. On the afternoon of the election, 
Feb. 12th, 1861, Marsh Foster was assassinated at the polls, by 
James McCown and his son, William. They came up from be- 
hind and shot him. 


After the murder of Foster the MeCowns took refuge in 
the jail and were locked up there by their friends. The friends 
of Foster arose in overwhelming numbers, surrounded the jail 
for the express purpose of seizing and hanging the MeCowns. 
Senator Grover, Emory 8S. Foster and ‘ieorge W. Houts, a 
prominent Whig, each addressed the crowd from the .door 
steps of the jail and finally persuaded them to disband, and 
let the law take its course. A partisar grand jury soon after- 
wards failed to indict the MeCowns and so they eseaped. They 
soon afterwards entered the Confederate service and survived 
the civil war, but never returned to Warrensburg to live. 
Marsh Foster was a young man of extraordinary ability, and, 
had his life been spared, would have unquestionably risen to 
a high rank in the Union army, in which he would have soon 
enlisted. He was the first martyr to the Union cause in Mis- 
souri. 


Later in the same month (February, 1861,) Senator Grover 
was elected sergeant-at-arms of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention and entered upon his duties in St. Louis. It was 
this convention which voted against secession by a decisive ma- 
jority. Senator Grover had, however, long been known as 
one of the most active and earnest Union men in the state. 
While in attendance upon that convention, through his friend 
Col. (afterwards Gen.) Francis P. Blair, he formed the ac- 
quaintance of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, and was commissioned by 
that officer on March 5th, 1861, as Lientenatn-Colonel of the 
Johnson County Home Guards (the name then given to Mis- 
souri volunteers. ) 
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He returned to Warrensburg early in April, 1861, to re- 
cruit this regiment, which was afterwards given its proper 
name, the 27th Mounted Infantry, Missouri Volunteers. The 
Secession leaders then offered a reward of five hundred dol- 
lars to any man who would kill him. Col. Grover’s answer 
to this proceeding was characteristic of him. In company 
with his friend, James D. Eads, who was a Douglas Democrat, 
and who had served in the Mexican war, Col. Grover canvassed 
Johnson county and called for volunteers for the Union army. 
They spoke in every school district in the county, and the re- 
sult was that on May Ist, 1861, Col. Grover took the field with 
a full regiment of ten companies, nine companies (A to I) re- 
eruited in Johnson, and one company (K) recruited in Pettis 
county. He was twice elected Colonel of the regiment, and 
twice declined it on account of his lack of military experience. 
Col. Jacob Knaus was the first Colonel of the regiment, and 
Col. James D. Eads, the second. Major Emory S. Foster was 
the first Major, and Major William Beck the second. Lieu- 
tenant Thomas W. Houts, a son of George W. Houts, was 
Quartermaster. Lieutenant John J. Welshans was Commis- 
sary. Rev. R. A. Foster, was Chaplain. Dr. Logan Clark, of 
Sedalia, was Surgeon. Dr. Hill, of Warrensburg, was Assist- 
ant Surgeon. George S. Grover was the first Adjutant, and 
Samuel K. Hall, the second. The ten companies, A to K inclu- 
sive, were commanded by Captains Maguire, Isaminger, M. U. 
Foster, Duncan, Applegate, MecCluney, Cunningham, Iiams, 
Brown and Parker. 


The regiment was mounted and, though armed with shot- 
guns and revolvers, soon became well drilled and efficient sol- 
diers. They were actively engaged in scouting the country 
between the Missouri and Osage rivers. Gen. Lyon arrived 
with his command at Boonville, Mo., early in June, 1861. Col 
Grover rode across the country, 75 miles alone, to report pro- 
gress to Gen. Lyon. He served on Gen. Lyon’s staff as a vol- 
unteer aid in the battle of Boonville, on June 17, 1861. He 
then returned to his command, again alone, and rode one horse 
the entire distance, in one day. Gen. Lyon then marched 
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south, Col. Grover again met him at Cole Camp and there re- 
ceived further instructions. That evening was spent by Col. 
Grover, by invitation, with Gen. Lyon, in the latter’s tent. 
They discussed the situation all that night and talked until 
daylight appeared. They then separated, Gen. Lyon going 
south and Col. Grover going west to rejoin his regiment, and 
thus the two friends parted, never to meet again on earth. 

On June 20th, 1861, Col. Grover marched his regiment to 
Lexington, Mo., to meet Col. Stifel, of St. Louis, who came up 
the Missouri river to that point, with a regiment from St. 
Louis. After receiving a supply of ammunition, and some 
muskets of an ancient pattern, Col. Grover returned to War- 
rensburg. On June 22d, 1861, at Atkinson’s, 15 miles from 
Lexington, a Confederate force ambushed, in thick brush, on 
both sides of the road, suddenly opened fire on the 27th, then 
marching south by fours. Col. Grover instantly swung his 
men into line, charged and routed the enemy, and Captains 
Isaminger and Foster chased them 15 miles into the rough 
country on the Sni river, where they dispersed under the cover 
of night. 


On July 4, 1861, the regiment was regularly mustered into 
the volunteer army of the United States as the 27th Mtd. Inf. 
Mo. Vols. It continued scouting until August Ist, 1861, when 
Col. Grover was ordered to move to Jefferson City and there 
report to Col. U. S. Grant, then commanding the post there. 
He collected his scattered command, a work of several days, 
and marched eastward, reaching Tipton August 18, and Cali- 
fornia August 19, 1861. He was joined at Sedalia by a com- 
pany commanded by Captain William Beck; at Tipton by a 
company commanded by Captain Hopkins, and at California 
by a company commanded by Captain Rice. On August 20th, 
1861, he took a train for Jefferson City, with 160 of his own 
regiment, together with Captains Beck, Hopkins and Riee, 
with their companies. The men were packed closely in open 
stock ears. Col. Grover rode on the engine. Major Foster, 
with two companies, was absent on a scout, so the remainder of 
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the 27th commanded by Captain Parker, rode eastward on the 
public road. ° 

While the train, with Col. Grover’s command on board, 
was passing through a cut at Lookout Station, now Centre- 
town, they were fired on from behind piles of cord wood from 
the top of the cut by a guerrilla band. Three men were killed 
and five wounded in the 27th at the first fire by the unseen 
enemy. Col. Grover halted the train as quickly as possible, 
and led a charge on the cut, but the guerillas beat a quick re- 
treat and thus escaped. Later in the afternoon, however, 
they ran into Capt. Parker’s advance guard, commanded by 
Lieut. R. M. Box, of Co. B of the 27th, and lost two men. Box 
pursued them until a late hour that night. They then turned 
south and the next day met Major Foster, with two companies 
of the 27th, and were again roughly handled, losing ten men 
killed and wounded. Foster chased them one day and night, 
nearly to Tuscumbia, where they scattered in the brush and 
rough country and escaped. 


At Jefferson City, Col. Grover met Col. U. S. Grant, after- 
wards the great commander of the Union armies in the civil 
war. Col. Grant was then post commander at Jefferson City. 
In physical appearance the two men were singularly alike. 
They were exactly the same size, both had reddish brown hair. 
auburn beards, gray eyes, and the same thoughtful, earnest 
expression. When walking side by side, one could scarcely 
be distinguished from the other. They became great friends. 
Col. Grant received notice of his promotion to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral at Jefferson City, and there gave to Col. Grover a new 
uniform coat. Col. Grover wore the coat during the siege at 
Lexington and was buried in it. 


Early in September, 1861, Col. Grover was ordered to prv- 
ceed to Lexington with a detachment of his regiment, as an 
advance guard of and escort to a force commanded by Col. 
James Mulligan, consisting of the 23re Ills. (Col. Mulligan’, 
the 1st Ills. Cavalry (Col. Marshall) and 300 men (parts of 
five companies) 27th Mo. (Col. Grover). At Warrensburg 
they met the 25th Mo. (Col. Peabody) and at Lexington they 
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were joined by the 26th Mo. (Col. White), and a battalion of 
the U. S. Reserve Corps, commanded by Major R. T. Van Horn, 
of Kansas City, in all about 3,000 men. On September 12th, 
1861, they were surrounded and beseiged by an overwhelming 
Confederate force of about 30,000 men, commenced by Gen. 
Sterling Price. The fighting was severe and continuous for 
eight days and nights until September 20th, 1861, when Col. 
Mulligan surrendered. 


On the afternoon of September 19th, 1861, while directing 
his men on the firing line, Col. Grover’s right thigh was broken 
close to his body by a musket ball. It was a mortal wound. 
Tle was removed to St. Louis, after the surrender, by steam- 
boat, from Lexington ,and was taken to the house of an inti- 
mate friend, Joseph Foster, on the corner of Fourth and Cerre 
streets in that city, where, after great agony, borne with sur- 
passing fortitude, he died on October 30th, 1861. When 
wounded he had been on duty, without a mouthful of food or 
a jrop of water for 60 consecutive hours. Had his life been 
spared, he also would undoubtedly have risen to high rank 
in the TInion army, as he was a true soldier in every sense of 
the word. 

Of the 300 brave men of the 27th there with him, only 130 
surrendered. The rest were killed, wounded and missing. 
His five captains on duty with him, Maguire, Duncan, Ap- 
plegate, McCluney and Parker, were all wounded, Captain Mce- 
Cluney mortally. That brave soldier died in Johnson county 
six months later. Colonels Peabody, Day and White were 
also wounded, the latter mortally. Major Van Horn was bad- 
ly wounded. Colonel Mulligan was paroled, re-entered the 
service and was killed in battle, in 1864, in Virginia. His last 
words were: ‘‘Lay me down and save the flag.’’ Colonels 
Marshall and Day survived the war, but died several years 
ago. Col. White died in St. Louis in 1862. Col. Peabody re- 
entered the army and was killed at Shiloh. 

Major Van Horn still lives, full of years and of honor, in 
Kansas City. The failure to raise the siege of Lexington is a 
blot upon the military record of Gen. John C. Fremont which 
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time will never efface. During that entire time he held over 
six thousand men, all fresh troops, in top condition, within 
fifty-five miles of Lexington, and refused to permit their com- 
mander, Col. Jefferson C. Davis, to march to the relief of his 
brave comrades, over almost perfect roads. If he had been 
permitted to do so, Col. Davis could and would have relieved 
Lexington inside of two days. He sent message after message 
to Gen. Fremont, in ample time, asking for marching orders. 
which were uniformly refused, presumably by some one of 
Gen. Fremont’s numerous force of staff officers, very few of 
whom could speak English. 

Col. Grover was buried with military honors, in St. Louis, 
on October 31, 1861. In 1883, his body was re-interred in 
the family lot at Warrensburg, Mo., where it now is. Col. 
Grover Post, No. 178, G. A. R., of Warrensburg, Mo., and 
Grover township, Johnson county, bear his honored name. 


His devoted wife returned to Warrensburg at the close of 
the civil war and there raised the family of children herein- 
after described. She was a woman of remarkable ability, 
foree of character and attainments. On July 3d, 1901, she 
died at Warrensburg, Mo. She lived on the home place, where 
they settled in 1844, for nearly 57 years, and now rests beside 
her. beloved husband, in the beautiful cemetery at Warrens- 
burg. Their two oldest children, John and Courtland Cush- 
ing Grover, died in Warrensburg in 1845. 

Their fourth son, Benjamin W. Grover, died in El Paso, 
Texas, in 1896, and is buried at Warrensburg. Their daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Sallie L. Barret, and Misses Elizabeth and Martha 
Grover, live in the old home at Warrensburg. Their youngest 
son, Robert J. Grover, lives there with his sisters. The re- 
maining daughter, Mrs. Annie Harris, lives near Eldorado, 
Kansas. The third son, George S. Grover, lives in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Cora 8. Grover, widow of Benjamin W. Grover, Jr.. 
lives in Warrensburg, Mo. Her oldest son, John C. Grover, 
is principal of the High school in Gallatin, Daviess county, Mis- 
souri. Her second son, Benjamin W. Grover, is at Warrens- 
burg with his mother. A granddaughter, Miss Annie G. 
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Harris, is a teacher in the El Dorado, Kansas, High school. A 
grandson, George M. Barret, is a mining engineer on the Pacific 
Slope. 

In all the relations of life, Col. Grover was a model man 
and citizen. He was a loving and devoted husband and fath- 
er, a true friend, a good neighbor and ever a public-spirited 
citizen. He was strictly temperate in his habits, and was 
frugal, industrious and self-denying to a remarkabl< degree. 
He was raised a Methodist, but never joined any church, al- 
though always a liberal contributor to all religious denomina- 
tions. Mrs. Grover was a member of the Presbyterian church 
for over fifty years. Col. Grover was truly the representative 
Union soldier from Johnson county in the civil war, and as 
such, has passed into history. His name is entitled to enroll- 
ment also in civil life in the front rank of the great men of 
Missouri. It was not given to him to see the triumph of the 
good cause he so loved, nor to witness the greatness of the na- 
tion he died to save. 

His beloved comrades of the 27th regiment, of which he was 
so justly proud, have nearly all rejoined him across the ‘‘shin- 
ing river.’’ Colonels Knaus and Eads, Major Foster, Captains 
Maguire, Isaminger, Duncan, Applegate, McCluney, Cunning- 
ham, Iiams, Brown and Parker, Lieuts. Box, Burnett, Pease, 
Welshans and Hall, Chaplain Foster, Doctors Clark and Hill 
are all with him in the ‘‘better land.”’ 

Of the thousand brave men who followed their beloved 
leajer and that cherished flag in sunshine and in shadow to 
victory and defeat, less than one hundred remain on earth. The 
others are with him in heaven. Of them, as of him, it may well 
he said 


‘*On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.’ 


GEORGE S. GROVER. 





HISTORIC LANDMARKS OF JEFFERSON COUNTY. (1) 


We, the committee to whom was referred the subject of Jo- 
eating and marking important landmarks in the early history 
of Jefferson county, beg leave to report as follows: 

In our reseaches, in connection with our duties, we find 
that we have let a great deal of history die with the old in- 
babitants, nearly all of whom have been called to their fath- 
ers, and we found it almost impossible, in many instances, to 
exactly locate points of interest, because those who had knowl- 
edge of them have died, leaving no information, or no infor- 
mation of a definite character, in regard to them. In these 
cases all we can do is to approximate the localities as nearly 
as practicable. We think the following points are of sufficient 
historical interest to justify steps being taken by this society 
to mark them so as to hand them down to those who may come 
after us: 

1. The point where the first white man built a house and 
opened a farm in our county. 

2. The points in each neighborhood where the first set- 
tlers built houses and opened farms. 

3. The location of the first ferry across the Meramec. 

4. The first road to be marked out and opened. 

5. The locations of Indian raids and the points where 
the old settlers were killed by Indians. 

6. The location of the first store, the first mill and the 
first postoffice. 

7. The location of the first house erected for religious 
worship. 

8. The location of the first school taught. 

We take it for granted that it is desirable to mark or de- 
scribe points of historic interest in the early settlement of our 





*Report of the Committee on Landmarks, Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion of Jefferson County, 1899. 
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county, to preserve them for future generations, and the only 
question that confronts us is what steps shall we take to mark 
or describe them. We can prepare and set stones at these 
points with suitable inscriptions thereon, or we can set stones, 
preserving among the archives of this society, descriptions of 
the points the stones are intended to commemorate, or we can 
make plats showing the points, with a history of them. It will 
probably be too expensive for us to undertake to set stones 
with inscriptions thereon, and the setting of stones with writ- 
ten descriptions will also cost more than we could conveniently 
raise, while the last plan above suggested may be carried out 
without any cost, as we can, no doubt, get the plats or maps 
made without money. These plats or maps should show the 
section, township, and range with the landmarks in the neigh- 
borhood of the point to be commemorated. 


In time the society may be able to raise money to have a 
full map of the county with these old landmarks designated 
thereon, made and printed so that each member of the society 
would have a copy. 

Points which should be commemorated : 

So far as we are able to learn, John Hildebrand, of French 
descent, was the first white settler on Jefferson county soil. 
In 1774 he built a cabin and opened a clearing on the Meramec 
near the farm of the late Judge Isaac Sullens. Hildebrand 
went to that point under the auspices of the Spanish govern- 
ment and took up a homestead of — arpents which was after- 
wards confirmed by our government as United States survey 
No. —. The exact spot where he erected his cabin we have 
not been able to ascertain. Hildebrand lived in what was 
known as the ‘‘Meramec settlement.’’ 

It may interest you to know that Jefferson county was 
settled as early as Kentucky. The Hildebrand settlement was 
in the same year as the first settlement in Kentucky which was 
at that time Harrodsburg in 1774. 

In 1778 Thomas Tyler was in possession of the Hilde- 
brand farm, having eighty arpents (about 68 acres) in culti- 
vation, forty acres of which were in corn and tobacco. 

In 1776 the King of Spain, Charles ITI, in order to open a 
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way overland from St. Louis to Ste. Genevieve, offered 1,050 
arpents of land to anyone who would establish and maintain 
a ferry across the Meramec. Jean Baptiste Gomache ac- 
eepted the offer, established the ferry in that year and located 
the 1,050 arpents of land at the mouth of that river. The 
ferry was established about a mile above the mouth of the 
river and the place is still known as the ‘‘lower ferry.’’ In 
the same year (1776) a trail, called the ‘‘King’s trace,’’ was 
opened from St. Louis by way of the Gomache ferry and 
thence running near Kimmswick, Sulphur Springs, Pevely, Ho- 
rine and Rockfort Hill, thence across the hills to the Plattin 
river, thence up that river to the Madison bridge and thence 
across the hills to Ste. Genevieve. There is a place where this 
trail crossed the Joachim creek near Horine, called ‘‘King’s 
trace’’ to this day. 

We have not been able to locate definitely the spot where 
Gomache built his house, but it was, no doubt, near the pres- 
ent residence of Col. C. A. Newcomb. 

In 1779 there was quite a settlement of what it now 
Kimmswick. The first settler there was probably Thomas 
Jones. He manufactured salt at what are now called the Mon- 
tesano springs in 1770. In 1786 Benito Vasquez, a Spaniard by 
birth, settled on the Meramec, his claim of 3,000 arpents in- 
eluding the mouth of Saline ereek. He had a park and a large 
herd of cattle and he, too, manufactured salt, the trenches for 
the furnaces still existing there. 

The Meramec and Kimmswick settlements have a general 
historic interest, aside from a local interest. They figured in- 
directly and remotely in our struggle for independence. In 
order to understand the relation of these settlements to that 
struggle it will be necessary to first note briefly their relation, 
at that time, to the rest of the world. 

At the time of these settlements all the territory lying 
west of the Mississippi river belonged to Spain and all east 
of that river belonged to England. 

Charles III was King of Spain, George III was 
King of England, Louis XVI was King of France, Don 
Alexander O’Riley was Captain and Governor General of 
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Upper and Lower Louisiana with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, Francisco Cruzat was Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Louisiana with headquarters at St. Louis, that village, at the 
time of the Hildebrand settlement, being only ten years old, 
and the revolutionary struggle which terminated in 1783 was 
first beginning to assume form. On February 6, 1778, France 
recognized the independence of the thirteen colonies and Eng- 
land thereupon waged war against her. On May 8, 1779, Spain 
declared war against England but refused to recognize the 
independence of the thirteen colonies. Thus after May 8, 
1779, to 1783, England was at war with not only her North 
American colonies, but also with France and Spain. The 
French allies aided our armies in the East and Spain helped 
to drive the English forces from the West. Immediately upon 
the declaration of war by Spain the English authorities gave 
orders to her officers here to organize a land force of whites 
and Indians in the Northwest to descend the Mississippi river 
and capture all the Spanish posts on the west side of the river 
as far as Natchez and orders were also sent to General Camp- 
bell at Pensacola, Florida, to proceed with his fleet to ascend 
the Mississippi, capture New Orleans and proceed to Natchez 
to meet the land forces from the North. It should be noted 
at this point that Baton Rouge and Natchez were then in con- 
trol of British garrisons. 

Spain thwarted the English campaign program as above 
outlined by vigorous movements on her part. Governor Gal- 
vez, of New Orleans, organized and equipped a fleet and in a 
short time captured Manchac, Baton Rouge and Natchez, all 
the English garrisons on the Mississippi river, and then pro- 
ceeded to Mobile and Pensacola, which places capitulated to 
the Spanish commander in February and May, 1780. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Sinclair, stationed at Miachilimacinac (now 
Mackinaw, Michigan), not knowing of the disasters to the 
British forces in the South, had, prior to February 17, 1780, 
organized a force of 1,500 Indians (mostly Sioux) and 140 
English and Canadian traders for the expedition down the 
Mississippi to be commanded by a Sioux chief by the name of 
Wabasha. The Indians east and west of the river were in- 
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formed of this expedition and no doubt many joined it on its 
way down the river. Wabasha, with his forces, reached St. 
Louis May 26, 1780, but for some unaccountable reason the 
stockade there was not attacked, but citizens found outside 
were either killed or taken prisoners. The expedition crossed 
the Mississippi and made a similar raid on Cahoka and then 
returned to the North. Before St. Louis was reached, how- 
ever, another expedition consisting of 720 Indians and whites 
under the command of Hesse was organized by Sinciair. 
Hesse was ordered to remain at St. Louis while Wabasha with 
his forces should take Ste. Genevieve. St. Louis was then 
called Paincourt, which being interpreted means ‘“‘short 
bread,’’ and Ste. Genevieve was called Misere which means 
‘*wretchedness.’’ This recalls to our minds the fact that 
Carondelet was once called Vide Poche, which means ‘‘empty 
pocket.’’ It will be observed that all these nicknames are 
French and the application of the soubriquets of ‘‘short 
bread’’ and ‘‘wretchedness’’ to the small trading posts of St. 
Louis and Ste. Genevieve in 1780 reminds us forcibly of the 
privations and hardships of the settlers west of the father of 
waters. 

As stated above the expedition under Wabasha returned 
north after a raid on St. Louis and Cahoka and the expedition 
under Hesse was abandoned. Why such an expedition accom- 
plished so little and why it failed to try to accomplish much 
has been a mystery to the historians. At all events the Span- 
ish forces in connection with the troops under Colonel James 
Rogers Clark on behalf of the colonies cleared the country 
of British and Indians from Pensacola around the coast to 
the mouth of the Mississippi and then up that river as far as 
Prairie du Chien. And this was a most important factor in 
our Revolutionary struggle, and when Cornwallis in October, 
1781, surrendered to the allied Americans and French at York- 
town, the independence of the colonies was assured. It is a 
remarkable fact, however, that when it came to making a 
treaty of peace both France and Spain were opposed to making 
the Mississippi the western boundary of the United States, 
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thus showing that their interposition in our behalf was insti- 
gated by self-interest. 

After the failure of Wabasha’s expedition to St. Louis 
Indian stragglers from his command raided the Meramec set- 
tlement and the settlement at what is now Kimmswick and 
the settlers all fied to St. Louis for protection. 
Jean Baptiste Gomache also was compelled by the same In- 
dians to flee from his home near the mouth of the Meramec. 
On the return of Wabasha north the danger passed away and 
the settlers on the Meramec and at Kimmswick returned. 
These settlements remained under Spanish rule more than 
twenty years after the Indian raid of 1780. 

Another point of historic interest is where Peter Hildebrand 
settled and where he was killed by the Indians in 1784. He set- 
tled on a tract of land on the opposite side of Big river from 
what is now the Cedar Hill mill. In that year he was out hunt- 
ing and was killed by the Indians a short distance below Cedar 
Hill mill, on the bank of the river, tradition giving as the exact 
spot the corner of Radecker’s pasture fence. This Hildebrand 
built the first cabin and opened the first clearing in Big river 
valley in 1784, near where vhe houses on the tract of land op- 
posite Cedar Hill mill now stand. This Hildebrand was the 
father of Abraham Hildebrand who was in 1835 one of the 
judges of the county court and is the ancestor of many of the 
Hildebrands now here. 

The first grist mill operated within the borders of our 
county was erected by Francis Wideman about 1802 or 1803 on 
Big river, about three-quarters of a mile above the Morse mill. 
Some of the logs used in the dam are still to be seen there. 
though not a vestige of the mill is to be found. About the same 
time John Johnston operated a small horse mill at the place 
where the Douglass dwelling stands, about two miles west of 
Pevely, this mill was a very rude affair. It could crack 
corr, but it could scarcely be said that it could make meal. 

The first town in the county was called New Hartford and 
it was laid out in 1806 by Christian Wilt and John W. Honey. 
The exact location of this town can not now be ascertained, but 

it was on the Mississippi river near where Riverside station ia 
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The first store was opened in this town by Wilt and Honey. 
They also operated a shot tower. This shot tower must have 
been at the bluff just south of Riverside. 

The first postoffice in the county was Herculaneum. That 
town was laid out in 1808 and soon afterward a postoffice was 
established there and it remained the only office for the county 
for nearly thirty years. 

This naming of points of historic interest could be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely, but we think this is enough for this 
year., We suggest that the committee on ‘‘Old Landmarks’’ 
be made permanent and that an auxiliary committee consisting 
of one member from each neighborhood in the county be raised 
to gather information relative to points of historic interest and 
report the same to the chairman of the main committee. We 
suggest also that a committee of three be raised to be called 
the ‘‘Committee on Biography’’ whose duty it shall be to write 
the lives of the early settlers to be kept among the archives of 
this society. 

We hope that active work on these lines will be commenced 
at once for the ‘‘old settlers’’ are rapidly passing away and 
what they know either personally or by tradition should be 
reduced to writing at once, or it will be forever lost. All of 
which is respectfully submitted, 


JOHN L. THOMAS, 
R. G. MORGAN, Committee. 
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BATTLE OF WILSON’S CREEK. 


LETTER OF GEN. F. SIGEL. 


The State Historical Society has in its collection of manu- 
scripts a letter written by Gen. Franz Sigel July 30, 1895, to 
Walter L. Howard, of Griffin, Christian county, Mo., which has 
never been published. It is as follows: 

New York, July 30, 1895. 
Walter L. Howard, Esqr., : 
Griffin, Christian Co., Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to yours of July 25th saying that you wish to 
know ‘‘where I separated from the main army on the morning 
of the 10th?’’ also how many men were in my command, I wish 
to state that on the 9th of August before the movement against 
the enemy, encamped at Wilson’s Creek, began, my brigade, 
consisting of the 3d Mo. and 5 Mo. Inf. and two batteries, of 
four pieces each, were encamped at Springfield, on the Yoker- 
mill or Joachim’s mill road, in the southeastern part of the 
city; there and near by was also encamped the 1 Iowa Inf. 
Regt. (Col. Gates), while all other troops of the so-called 
‘‘army of the West,’’ under Gen. Nath. Lwon were encamped 
in the eastern part of the city, on the road to Little York. 

On that day, Friday the 9 of August in the morning I re- 
ceived an order from Gen. Lyon to hold my command in readi- 
ness to march at a moment’s notice directly from my camp, 
toward the south, to attack the enemy from the rear. This 
order was sent to me by my adjutant whom I had sent to him. 
I immediately went to Gen. Lyon who said that we would move 
in the evening, that the 1 Iowa should join the main column 
with him, while I was to take the Yokermill road, then turn 
toward the southwest and try to gain the enemy’s rear; he 
would procure guides and some cavalry to assist me and let me 
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know the exact time when I should move. I then asked him, 
whether on the arrival of my troops near the enemy’s position, 
I should attack immediately or wait until we were apprised of 
the beginning of the attack by the troops under his own com- 
mand. He reflected a moment and then said, ‘‘wait until you 
hear the firing on our side.’’ The conversation did not last 
longer than about ten minutes. Between 4 and 5 o’clock in 
the evening I received the order to move at 6:30 p.m. At the 
precise time stated we left camp and marched due south. Half 
an hour before that time, at 6 p. m., two companies of cavalry 
under Capt. Eugene A. Carr and Lieut. Charles E. Farrand 
joined us, also the guides. By order of Gen. Lyon I left two 
pieces of artillery and two companies in Springfield, so that my 
whole command now consisted of 8 comp’s of the 3d Mo. Inf. 9 
comp’s of the 5 Mo. Inf. (total 912 men), 6 pieces of artillery 
(85 men) and the two comp’s of cav. (121 men), in all 1118 
men. I think I have now answered your questions ‘‘where I 
separated from the main army’’ and ‘‘how many men were in 
my command.’’ As a matter of interest, which became fatal 
to us I would add, that the 1 Iowa was dresed in a grayish uni- 
form. Resp. and truly yours, 
F. SIGEL, 
Late M. G. 


P. S—I remember that the principal guide who led the 
column from the Yokermill road and the byroad through the 
woods into the rear of the enemy’s camp was a tall young 
man of about 25 to 30 years. We reached the neighborhool 
of the hostile camp about 12 p. m. on the 9th after having made 
a long detour. 

When I visited the battlefield in 1887 (?) Col. Boyd of 
Springfield, was with me. I think we traced the line of re- 
treat of our column pretty well. 




















FERDINAND F. L. BOYLE. 


Born in Ringwood, Hampshire, England, about 1819; came 
to this country when a child; became a member of the National 
Academy of Design in 1836, and in 1850 an associate of that 
institution ; in 1855 came to St. Louis and organized the West- 
ern Academy of Art, in which city he executed paintings that 
have become historic. In the Civil War he was Colonel of 
the Fourth Missouri enrolled militia and in 1865 was mustered 
out as brevet brigadier general. In 1864 he was director of 
the fine arts at the great sanitary fair at St. Louis. He died of 
pneumonia in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 2, 1906. 


HENRY C. BROKMEYER. 


Mr. Brokmeyer was born August 12, 1826 near Minden, 
Prussia, and came to this country at the age ot 18, and worked 
at different occupations of manual labor, though he graduated 
at several institutions, and was a man of brilliant intellect; he 
was a nephew of the ‘‘Iron Chaneellor,’’ Prince Otto Edward 
Leopold Von Bismarck. 

’ In November, 1870, he was elected to the Missouri senate 
to the 26th general assembly, and re-elected to the 27th, and ia 
1876 was elected lieutenant governor. During his term of of- 
fice he was for some time acting governor during the illness of 
Gov. Phelps. In 1884 he was an elector at large on the Cleve- 
land ticket. 

He delighted in the abstruse subjects of metaphysics and 
philosophy, and was a contributor to the Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy of which Wm. T. Harris was editor in St. Louis 
from 1867 to 1879. Much of his philosophical writings are still 
in manuscript and are in the Mercantile Library at St. Louis. 
He died in St. Louis July 26, 1906. 
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THOMAS W. BRYANT. 


Mr. Bryant was born at Standford, Kentucky, July 16, 
1839, and came to Independence, Missouri, in 1850. He gradu- 
ated from Bethany college in 1860, and became the editor of 
the Independence Sentinel. In 1867 he moved to Kansas City 
and went into the practice of law. In 1880 he was elected on 
the Democratic ticket to the state senate and served in the 31st 
general assembly, being re-elected to the 32d. He took a lead- 
ing part in the legislation under which a part of the boulevard 
system of Kansas City was established; the act providing 
for the registration of voters at general elections; and other 
matters affecting local interests. He was appointed by Gov. 
Crittenden chairman of the committee to visit elemosynary in- 
stitutions; and he was a delegate to the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections. Soon after leaving the legislature 
he retired to private life, and died in Kansas City, July 24, 
1906. 


GEORGE W. FERRELL. 


About 1853 at Boonville, Missouri, George W. Ferrell, 
newspaper man, poet, editor and magazine writer, was born, 
and died in the same town April 16, 1906, a short distance from 
the house in which he was born. He was educated in the pub- 
lie schools and Kemper’s Military school in Boonville and in 
his early life was a devout member of the Presbyterian church 
and a Sunday school worker. 

He learned the newspaper business under Milo Blair, of 
the Boonville Eagle, and before attaining his majority, went to 
Dakota, and edited a paper at the Black Hills. At twenty-one 
he returned to Boonville, and started the Boonville Topic, now 
the Democrat, and was for a long time the editor of the Adver- 
tiser. Some event made a change in his habits and for the last 
ten years of his life he roved from place to place in Central 
and Western Missouri, working on various newspapers. He 
was a polite and unassuming gentleman. 




















NECROLOGY. 


LORENZO DOW HICKS. 


Senator in the Forty-third general assembly from the 
Fifteenth district, from which he was elected in 1904. He 
was born in Clark county, Ohio, February 21, 1829, where he 
was educated and married, and from which he came to Mis- 
souri in 1869. He was a prominent merchant in the town of 
Marshall, Saline county, where he held various offices. He 
died at the home of his son-in-law, E. H. Adams, in Lamar, Mo., 
June 17, 1905. 


CARL SCHURZ. 


At first thought many will doubt the correctness of placing 
the name of Carl Schurz among Missourians and yet from 1867 
to 1875, he was nominally a resident of Missouri and from 1869 
to 1875 he represented the state in the United States senate. 

Born near Cologne, Prussia, March 2, 1829, he lived an ad- 
venturous life in his native and his adopted country, being at the 
early age of 19 a newspaper editor and a leader in the revolu- 
tion of 1848. Upon the failure of the Revolutioa 
Schurz escaped to Switzerland, but Professor Kinkel, his 
fellow worker, was arrested and imprisoned in the citadel of 
Spandau. On the night of November 6, 1850, Schurz ana 
students of the University at Bona gained access to the profes- 
sor’s cell, lowered him to the ground, and he and Schurz suc- 
ceeded in escaping to England. 

After residing awhile in London and Paris he came in 1852 
to the United States; in 1855 he settled in Wisconsin, where he 
was heartily welcomed by the German population. He was a 
close student of politics, and as early as during the Lincoln- 
Douglas campaign of 1858 was an effective and powerful 
speaker not only in the German language, but also in the Eng- 
lish which he had very thoroughly mastered. President Lin- 
coln in 1861 made him minister to Spain but he returned in 
1862 and was made a brigadier general in the union army, and 
held command under Franz Sigel, his old commander of Prus- 
sian revolutionary days; he took part in the battles of Chancel- 
lorsville, Gettysburg and Chattanooga. 
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In 1867 he came to St. Louis to become editor of the West- 
liche Post, and two years after was honored with the highest 
office to which a foreign born citizen could aspire, that of 
United States senator. : 

Under President Hayes he became secretary of the in- 
terior, and afterwards editor of the New York Evening Post, 
from which he retired in 1884. In his later years he was one 
of the founders and most active workers of the 
Civil Service Reform association, in the cause 
of which he wrote many articles and reports. Other pub- 
lications by him are biographies of Henry Clay (1887) and 
Abraham Lincoln (1391). He died in New York May 14, 1906, 
and during his seventy-seven years played active parts as revo- 
lutionist, editor, correspondent, lawyer, party leader, soldier 
and statesman. 


REV. SAMUEL HOWARD FORD, L. L. D. 


Dr. Ford was born in London, England, February 19, 1819, 
but came to this country when a child. His father, Rev. Thomas 
Howard Ford, was one of the pioneer preachers of Central 
Missouri, the home being near Columbia, where both the fath- 
er and mother died when Samuel was a boy. He was licensed 
to preach in 1840, and ordained in 1843, in Little Bonne Femme 
church in Boone county. 

He became pastor of the church at Jefferson City, North 
church, St. Louis, Cape Girardeau, East church, Louisville, Cen- 
tral Baptist church, Memphis, Fee Fee near St. Louis, and Park 
avenue, St. Louis. He was seven years at Memphis increas- 
ing the membership from 75 to 450 and erecting a church build- 
ing at a cost of $75,000. 

In 1853 he began editorial work and was editorially con- 
connected with the Western Recorder and the Missouri Baptist 
and the same year began the publication of Ford’s Christian 
Repository, which during or after the Civil War was moved 
from Louisville to St. Louis, and is still published at the latter 
place. 

He was the author of a number of books. The State His- 
torical Society library contains his ‘‘Brief Baptist History ;’’ 
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‘*Complete Ecclesiastical History,’’ and ‘‘What Baptists Bap- 
tize For.’’ ‘‘The Great Pyramids of Egypt’’ and ‘‘Historic 
Mile Stones’’ were other works by him. 

His wife, Sallie Rochester Ford, was engaged with him in 
his editorial work and was the authoress of five books. 

Dr. Ford died in St. Louis July 5, 19065. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN SWITZLER. 


The State Historical Society has lost its first Honorary 
Member, Col. Wm. F. Switzler, one of its founders and its earn- 
est supporter. He was called the ‘‘Historian of Missouri,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Nestor of the Missouri Press,’’ and during a long and 
eventful life was a devoted friend of the state in which nearly 
all of his life was passed and which has never been criticised 
for any act ever done by him. 


Born in Fayette county, Kentucky, March 16, 1819, he 
came to Fayette county, Missouri, in 1826, and spent his early 
years in that county. He studied law under Judge Abiel 
Leonard and James S. Rollins, and was admitted to the bar, 
but in 1841 becaine the editor of the Columbia Patriot, the suc- 
cessor of the ‘‘ Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Adver- 
tiser,’’ which was started in the now extinct town of Franklin 
in 1819, the year of his birth. The library of the Society has 
an evidence of his habit of preserving objects of interest in 
connection with this paper. In 1841 he published in 
it an editorial on a veto message of President Tyler 
and lately gave the Society the original manuscript 
of this editorial, which is now shown in the bound 
volume of the Patriot by the side of the printed editorial. 
In 1843 he began the publication of the Columbia Statesman, 
and the complete file of that paper from its foundation to the 
present, found in the library of the Society, contains much of 
his inteilectual work during the torty-two years of which he 
was its editor. 

Before the Civil War he was a member of the Whig party, 
and was three times elected by it a member of the House of 
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Representatives in Missouri in 1846, 1848 and 1856, and was a 
delegate to the National Convention in Baltimore in 1860. Dur- 
ing the war he was a strong union man, and afterwards a mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, and its candidate in 1866 and 1868 
for the National House of Representatives. In each case he 
contested the seat with his opponent, but without success. 

He was one of the few men who were members of both 
the constitutional conventions of 1865 and 1875, and in 1885 
was made Chief of the Bureau of Statistics by President Cleve- 
land. 


He was sixty-three years a member of the Presbyterian 
chureh in Columbia, and an active member in church work. In 
practice throughout his whole life he was a teetotlar, and an 
active worker in temperance conventions. He was too, promi- 


nent in all movements for civic virtue and for local improve- 
ments. 


His History of Missouri, History of Boone County, and Aits- 


tory of the University of Missouri are his principal literary 
works, the latter pot yet published. 


JUDGE JOHN EDWIN RYLAND. 


Judge John E. Ryland was born in Fayette, Howard 
county, Missouri, July 8, 1830, son of John F. Ryland, who 
eame from Virginia in 1819, and to Lexington, Missouri, in 
1831, and was at one time a member of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. 

The son graduated at the old Masonic college in Lexington 
in 1852, and afterwards taught in that college and in Kansas 
City, and for many years practiced law at Lexington. 

In 1880 he was elected judge of the criminal court of the 
Fifteenth judicial cireuit and continued in that office for 18 
years. He held various other offices in the county and city. 
and was an active worker in the Democratic party, being an 
elector in 1876. In the state militia he held the rank of major. 

He died at Lexington December 15, 1905, and his funeral 
was conducted by the Masons of which order he had been a 
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member since 1852. As a judge he commanded the respect of 
the attorneys, and the fear of all guilty defendants brought 
into his court. 


REV. DR. MEADE C. WILLIAMS. 


Born at Indianapolis, Indiana. Graduated from Miami 
University, Ohio, and Princeton Theological Seminary. He 
was associate editor of the Herald and Presbyter, of St. Louis, 
and was the author of a half dozen or more publications. He 
was spending his eighteenth year at Mackinac Island and sud- 
denly died there, August 22, 1906, aged about 70 years. 


JOHN D. YOUNG. 


Senator in the Forty-third general assembly from the 
Twenty-second district, was born on a farm near Houston, 
Texas county, Missouri, January 7, 1854. He graduated from 
the law department of the State University, was prosecuting 
attorney of his home county, a member of the House in the 
Thirty-eighth general assembly, and elected to the senate in 
1902. He died in 1906. 








NOTES. 


Alabama is making extensive additions to its capitol build- 
ing, and is providing considerable space for its Department of 
History and Archives. Mr. Thomas M. Owen is at the head of 
the department, and one of the most active historical workers 
in the country. 

The legislature of Iowa furnishes funds for the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa to republish in octavo volumes the mes- 
sages and proclamations of the Governors of Iowa. The seventh 
volume covers the period 1894-1902. 

The legislature of Kentucky has made the Kentucky State 
Historical Society an official one, and the first appropriation 
made for it is one of $5,000 per year. It publishes the Register 
a quarterly historical magazine of which Mrs. Jennie C. Mor- 
ton, the secretery, is editor. 

The Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis, has made its 
series of ‘‘Collections’’ a quarterly publication, and the num- 
ber issued in December was given as Vol. II, No. 6. It is filled 
with interesting and valuable articles, relating mainly to St. 
Louis. 

At the annual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, the Department of History voted to adopt the Mis- 
souri Historical Review us its official organ. There will be, 
accordingly, beginning with this number, a section of the Re- 
view devoted to the interests of the teachers of history and 
edited by a representative of the department. The Historical 
Society feels that this alliance with the teachers will go far 
toward the realization uf one of the chief purposes of the Re- 
view—the stimulation of an intelligent interest in the history 
of the West and of Missouri. 

The Missouri Folk-Lore Society was organized with forty- 
two members at a meeting held in Columbia Dec. 14 and 15. Dr. 
McGee, of the St. Louis Public Museum delivered the inaugural 
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address on the evening of the 14th, upon ‘‘The Relations Be- 
tween Folk-Lore and General Anthropology.’’ On the 15th the 
constitution was adopted. It provides among other things 
for a policy of co-operation with other organizations in the 
state that have kindred interests. Organic connection with 
the American Folk-Lore Society, which had been proposed, was 
not incorporated in the constitution, though the Society will 
be in effect an active auxiliary of the national society. Thirty- 
one of the members are also members of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. 


After the framing and adoption of the constitution, a meet- 
ing was held in the rooms of the State Historical Library for 
the reading of the few papers which had been prepared. Miss 
Dalton, of the Missouri Historical Society, read a paper on 
‘‘Some Songs and Games.’’ Other papers were omitted for 
lack of time. The session closed with the election of officers as 
follows: President, Dr. McGee, of St. Louis; Vice Presidents, 
Miss Mary A. Owen, of St. Joseph, and Hon. C. W. Clarke, of 
Kansas City; Secretary, Prof. H. M. Belden, of Columbia; 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Louise Dalton, of St. Louis; Directors, 
Prof. Raymond Weeks, of Columbia, Miss Jennie M. A. Jones, 
of St. Louis, and Mr. Brady Harris, of West Plains. 

A collection of ballads made by the Society is now being 
published in the Journal of American Folk-Lore under the title 
of ‘‘Old Country Ballads in Missouri.’’ 

As an adjunct member of the Archives Commission of the 
American Historical Assccijation, Dr. Jonas Viles, of the State 
University, is examining the State Archives at Jefferson City. 
The report of the investigation will be published by the Com- 
mission. A similar work has been undertaken in many of the 
states with the two-fold purpose of compiling catalogs or 
guides for historical investigators, and of stimulating an in- 
terest in the preservation and arrangement of the records. 

A war time photograph of Col. Benjamin K. Grover, a 
sketch of whose life is in this number of the Review, has been 
deposited with the Loyal Legion in St. Louis. 
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Thomas Hart Benton. BY THEORDORE ROOSEVELT (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1886, pp. vi. 372.) 
The Life of Thomas Hart Benton. BY WILLIAM M. MEIGS. 


(Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1904, pp. 
535.) 


Thomas H. Benton. BY JOSEPH H. ROGERS. (Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs and Co., 1905, pp. 361.) 


Two Americans who are coming into their own with his- 
torians and the people are the old time associates, Jackson and 
Benton. We are promised at last a definite edition of Jack- 
son’s writings and may hope for an adequate biography. Of 
Benton there have appeared three lives, two of recent date. 
Roosevelt’s Fenton. in the American Statesman Series, 
deals mainly with Benton’s public life at Washington. 
Although there is much in Benton’s environment and personal- 
ity which the author does not understand or have patience 
with, and although the book is slightly marred by haste and 
over emphasis, it remains the best estimate of Benton as a 
statesman. Mr. Meigs’ ‘Life is of the better type of journalistic 
biography—readable, containing much on Benton’s early life 
and career in Missouri hitherto unaccessible, and thoronghly 
sympathetic. The vigorous and rugged personality of the 
man is well portrayed. Unfortunately the author lacks the 
critical faculty and does not weigh his evidence sufficiently, 
and is somewhat blinded with his admiration for his hero. [t 
remains, nevertheless, the most satisfactory biography for the 
general reader. Mr. Rogers’ work has the same faults and 
much fewer virtues. It is distinctly disappointing after the 
the author’s really excellent 7he Real Henry Clay. 

















MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 


At a well attended session of the History section of the 
State Teachers’ Association held at Moberly, Dec. 26th and 
27th, a resolution was unanimously passed adopting the new 
Missouri Historical Review, published by the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, as the official organ of the associated his- 
tory teachers of the state. Professor Eugene Fair, of the 
Kirksville Normal school, was elected as the editorial repre- 
sentative from the section and all contributions for this por- 
tion of the Review should be sent to him. The editors of the 
Review are very desirous of enlisting the support of every his- 
tory teacher in the state on behalf of the Missouri Historical 
Review and of making them feel that it is worth their while to 
become members of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
The payment of one dollar to Mr. F. A. Sampson, Secretary of 
the State Historical Society, Columbia, Mo., will entitle one to 
the Review for one year and to membership in the Historical 
Society and it is sincerely hoped that all history teachers will 
avail themselves of this offer. 


Among the subjects discussed by the History teachers at 
the recent meeting at Moberly none was of more immediate 
importance than the paper by Superintendent M. A. O’Rear, of 
Boonville, Mo., on ‘‘History in the Grades.’’ In this excellent 
paper Mr. O’Rear made a convincing plea for a better and 
broader organization of the history work in our elementary 
schools by beginning lower down in the scale and correlating 
history study with the development of the child’s mind until 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades elementary text-book 
work could be done, first in English History and then in Ameri- 
can History. To show that this was not all theory Mr. O’Rear 
told of his successful experiments in the Booneville elementary 
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schools along these lines. This paper would have been a valu- 
able one for the general association to have heard. There was, 
in fact, a very general feeling among the history teachers 
present at Moberly that the History Department of the Asso- 
ciation should be accorded some representation on the general 
programme of the meeting and the subject of history be given 
more recognition by educators in Missouri as compared with 
languages and science. 


The resolution passed at the second session of the Depart- 
ment’s meeting at Moberly favoring semi-annual meetings of 
the Missouri teachers of history and providing for a committee 
of arrangement was a very important step forward in organi- 
zation. . The committee hopes to arrange for a gathering of 
history teachers at Columbia this spring and ultimately to ar- 
range with the State Historical Society for joint meetings in 
the spring or fall, thus bringing together the students of Mis- 
souri history and the teachers of history of the state. The 
number of specialists teaching history is increasing each year, 
and the Moberly meeting showed clearly that there is good ma- 
terial for a society of history teachers. If affiliation is main- 
tained, as it always ought to be, with the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and a new affiliation made with the State Historical 
Society the influence exercised by the history teachers of the 
state will be a wide one indeed. 


One very pleasing feature of the sessions at Moberly was 
the good representation from all parts of the state and from all 
classes of institutions, and the harmony that prevailed among 
these different institutions. The University of Missouri and 
Washington University were both represented at the History 
meetings by two or more teachers, the Kirksville, Warrensburg 
and Maryville normals had excellent representation, and there 
were many high school teachers and superintendents present 
at the meetings. The papers read were all of a high order, 
and brought forth many valuable points for discussion by those 
present. No one could fail to benefit by being present at the 
two sessions of the History section. 
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It will be the purpose of those in charge of this portion of 
the Missouri Historical Review to present matter that is of in- 
terest and importance to teachers of history in the state. Short 
articles in regard to history teaching, reports of meetings of 
historical societies, news from the history departments of dif- 
ferent institutions, notices of new text-books and reference 
books in history, and brief bibliographical contributions will 
be among the principal attractions offered in this section of 
the Review. It is hoped that teachers who have matters of in- 
terest to communicate will send contributions to their editorial 
representative, Professor Fair. 








= 





REPORT ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE HISTORY DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1906. 


It is the custom of the State Teachers’ Association to hold 
its annual meetings at Christmas time and to vary the place of 
meeting from year to year. The meeting for 1906, therefore, 
was held in the hospitable little city of Moberly, in Randolph 
county, December 27th-29th. The general atendance while 
not large was thoroughly representative of what is education- 
ally best in the state, and every one present was enthusiastic 
in regard to the success of the meeting. The History Depart- 
ment of the Asociation has especial cause for pride in that its 
meetings were better attended than ever before, the interest 
shown in its proceedings was very great, and the work accom- 
plished for history teaching very important. 

The members of the history section gathered for the first 
session in Room 4 of the Moberly High School, at two o’clock 
Thursday afternoon, December 27th. The proceedings were 
opened by an address from the chairman, Professor N. M. 
Trenholme, of the University of Missouri, on the subject of 
‘*Past and Present Methods in the Teaching of History.’’ In 
this address, after sketching the progress of history teaching 
in the United States during the nineteenth century and espec- 
ially during the last twenty-five years, the speaker proceeded 
to point out how the teaching of history had improved in 
regard to the scope of the course of study and the time given 
to the subject, in regard to the character of the text-books, 
reference books, including sources, maps and other aids to 
proper history teaching, and finally in regard to the character 
and training of teachers and the methods used in imparting a 
knowledge of history to students. At the same time, while 
great advances have been made, teachers must guard against 
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the danger of being superficial in their work, and relying too 
much on machinery in their teaching of the different subjects 
of the history course. The speaker, in taking up special 
methods, advocated a discussion method in class work in 
which both pupils and teacher contribute to the topic for the 
day, this method being preferable to the old style recitation 
by the pupils alone or the lecture method which is unsuited 
for high school work. Sources were recommended as illus- 
trative material to supplement the text-book account, but the 
so-called source method was unfavorably commented on. 
After the Chairman’s address the regular programme 
was taken up and a series of papers read on the course of 
study in history in the various classes of schools. Superin- 
tendent O’Rear of Boonville gave a very interesting expo- 
sition of what he considered the history work of the grades 
should consist of, and made a strong plea for broader work 
in history in our elementary schools, as will be seen in another 
part of this department of the Review. In the absence of Su- 
perintendent Wylie of Chillicothe, who was to have read the 
paper on the ‘‘High School Course of Study’’, the Chairman 
introduced the subject of the high school course and invited 
a short discussion from members. Various aspects of high 
school work in history were then discussed by Mr. Baker of 
Joplin, Mr. Myers of Princeton (Mo.), and Miss Anna Gilday 
of the Manual Training High School, who declared himself in 
favor of a broad system of correlated courses in History, 
Civies, and Economics. The third paper was by Professor 
Jesse Lewis of the Maryville Normal School on the ‘‘Course 
of Study in History in Normal Schools’’, in which it was 
pointed out that the scope of Normal School work in history 
was necessarily limited on account of the demands of other 
subjects, and that probably the most satisfactory course 
would be one embracing a general survey of Ancient History 
and Mediaeval and Modern History, supplemented by special 
courses in English and American History, and professional 
work. As the last contribution on the course of study Pro- 
fessor Rullkoetter, of Drury College delivered an address on 
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the ‘‘College Course of Study in History’’, laying emphasis 
on the value of Mediaeval History as the basic college course 
and on the culture ideals in connection with history teaching in 
colleges. When this address was over the whole question of 
the course of study was throwr open for general discussion, 
and lively interest was shown in the points that had been 
raised. In addition te the Chairman and the readers of the 
papers, this discussion was participated in by Mr. Gromer, 
University of Missouri, Mr. Jones, Kirksville, Mr. 8S. F. 
Browne, Washington University, St. Louis, and Mr. Brown, 
Shelbyville. 

At the second session, held at the same place as the first, 
on Friday afternoon, December 28th, a business meeting of 
the department preceded the programme. After hearing the 
minutes of the last annual meeting read, reports from com- 
mittees were called for by the Chairman and Mr. Eugene Fair 
on behalf of the Committe on the Relations of the Depart- 
ment to the State Historical Society, and its organ, the 
Missouri Historical Review, reported in favor of the Depart- 
ment adopting the Review as its official organ. This was 
carried unanimously by the meeting. Miss Anna C. Gilday 
then reported on behalf of a special committee on future or- 
ganization and meetings of the department in favor of semi- 
annual instead of annual meetings. After considerable dis- 
cussion as to the time and place of the second meeting, it 
being understood that the Department would always meet 
once each year with the State Teachers’ Association, it was 
decided to leave the question of time and piace to a committee 
of three to be appointed by the Chairman, he himself to be 
one of the three. The members seemed strongly in favor of 
a second meeting, and a suggestion by Mr. J. T. Vaughn of 
Kirksville that a meeting be arranged each year in conjunc- 
tion with the State Historical Society was favorably received. 
There being no further special business the election of officers 
for 1907 took place as follows: Chairman, Professor E. 
M. Violette of Kirksville; Secretary, Miss Anna C. Gilday of 
Kansas City; Department Editor on the Missouri Historical 
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Review, Mr. Eugene Fair of Kirksville; Representative to the 
Edueational Council, three year term, Professor N. M. Tren- 
holm of tke University of Missouri. 

At the close of the business meeting an interesting and 
profitable Round Table Conference was held which was opened 
by a paper from Mr. E. V. Vaughn of the University of Mis- 
souri on ‘‘Library Work in Connection with History in High 
Schools’’. A lively general discussion ensued in the course 
of which several good plans for school library management 
came to light. There was also considerable discussion as to 
the use and value of historical fiction in the study of history, 
but all present were seemingly agreed that valuable as fiction 
might be for purposes of inspiring interest and arousing 
enthusiasm for historical study, it could not occupy any really 
serious place as a part of the student’s work in history. The 
above discussions were participated in by many of the leading 
history teachers in the state who were present at this session, 
and furnished valuable suggestions as to library methods in 
history work; those who contributed especially to the discus- 
sion were Professor J. T. Vaughn of Kirksville, Professor 
Demand of Warrensburg, Professor Lewis of Maryville, Pro- 
fessor Fair of Kirksville, Miss Gilday of Kansas City, Mr. 
Gromer of the University of Missouri, Mrs. McLaughlin of 
Kansas City, Mr. Jones of Kirksville, Messrs. Scott and Har- 
mon of Marshall, Miss Milam of Macon, and the Chairman, 
who summed up the discussion. 

At the close of the sessions it seemed to be the general 
opinion of all present that the History Department had had 
an extraordinarily good meeting, and that it promised well 
for the future. At each of the sessions there was a maximum 
attendance of over forty members, all of whom showed great 
interest in the proceedings. The retiring officers feel gratified 
at the support they received at the hands of their fellow 
history teachers and wish to their successors an even more 
successful year. 

N. M. TRENHOLME, Chairman, 


EUGENE FAIR, Secretary. 
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A BRIEF ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REFERENCE 
BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY. 


Part I. .Ancient History. 


Abbott, Pericles, ‘‘Heroes of the Nations’’, Putnams...... 1.60 
An excellent popular biography On the great Athenian statesman. 
Botsford, A History of the Orient and Greece, Macmillan 





, A History of Rome, Macmillan, 
, The Story of Rome as Greeks and Romans Tell 


It, Macmillan ........ ci nektelehelnede Mmaeaunecaae .90 
Two excellent short histories and a useful source-book. 
Bury,:a History of Greece, Macmillan................. 1.75 


The standard one volume history of Greece. Of special value to 
teachers and advanced pupils. 

Church, Stories of the East from Herodotus, Dodd, Mead 
viske sdaheasasue . deavencdbatcaeer 1.00 
Interesting illustrative material from the first great historian. 

Epochs of Ancient History, edited by Cox and Sankey, 10 
Weis CN, TN aw oko os eee Si ee iticks 10.00 
A good small reference library consisting of Cox, “Greeks and 
Persians,” and “Athenian Bmpire;” Sankey, “Spartan and 
Theban Supremacy;” Curteis, “Macedonian Empire;” Ihne, 
“Early Rome to its Capture by the Gauls;” Smith, “Rome and 
Carthage, the Punic Wars;” Beesly, “Gracchi, Marius, ani 
Sulla;” Merivale, “Roman Triumvirates;” Capes, “Roman Em- 
pire (Early),” and “Roman Empire (Age of the Antonines). 
Fling, European History Studies, vol. I, ‘‘ Ancient 


ee eee eee eeeeeee 


Pa: EL, 6 én dinidinn kts wns. bad ¥ewde dea RaRES 50 
A well selected series of source extracts for Greek and Roman 
History. 


Fowler, Caesar, ‘‘Heroes of the Nations,’’ Putnams.... 1.00 
A good clear account of the career of the founder of the Empire. 


Gayley, Classic Myths, Ginn & Co., ......... ........- 1.50 


A very interesting and readable treatment of the legendary and 
mythological aspect of Greek and Roman times. 
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Goodspeed, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
BewMMeTO, 2 ccccccscce ecccdeseevee eoedaveseces 1.25 
A valuable short history for the Oriental period of Ancient History. 

Granrud, Roman Constitutional History, Allyn and 


BOGOR, oo cc ccaccicdcnd sav t¥udueeee soaseeoperss 1.25 

Gives much useful information in a clear way about Roman gov- 
ernment. 

Gulick, The Life of the Ancient Greeks, Appleton, ...... 1.40 


Treats in a clear and scholarly way of Greek society and customs. 
How and Legh, History of Rome to the Death of Caesar, 


Longmans, Green, ......... seeeeeeeee ceeeeeeeees 2.00 
Among the best one volume histories of the Roman period. 


Mahaffy, Story of Alexander’s Empire, ‘‘Nations’’, 





PARRA,” 6. sn hc ce sits Wenn es eckee Kes ce essere 1.50 
-— , Old Greek Life, ‘‘History Primers’’, American 
Waals Gog. oc s'kdennd enwegueseses: 00eessse.ss wears 1.50 


Two popular and usable reference books by an important writer. 
Maspero, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, Putnams,-.. 1.50 
One of the best short accounts of Oriental civilization. 
Morey, Outlines of Greek History, Amer. Book Co., .... 1.00 
--—_—-, Outlines of Roman History. Amer. Book Co., .... 1.00 
Two very servicable little histories for collateral reading. 
Munro, A Source Book of Roman History, Heath & Co., .. 1.00 
An intereseting selection of the best and most usable sources. 
Murray, Small Classical Atlas for Schools, Clarendon 
Puen, Wa Webs eS Sa pak eke dae ae 
An excellent reference atlas for ancient history and geography. 
Oman, History of Greece, Longmans, Green .. .. .. .. ..1.50 
, Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic, 
Leena, GOR i540 ck hk bbne 40 66a a ee 1.60 
Oman’s “Greece” is well known as a valuable reference book. His 


account of the leading Roman statesmen is a new book which 
should find a welcome. 


Pelham, Outlines of Roman History to 476 A. D., .... 
Re EEE EI ED eS SR: PRS OPE CT TO EA Oe A He 1.75 
This is undoubtedly the best one volume history of Rome. 

Plutarch, Lives of Noble Greeks and Romans, translated 
by Stewart and Long, 4 vols., Macmillan ............ 4.00 
Though sometimes inaccurate Plutarch’s famous “Lives” are al- 

ways worth reading and study as important sources. 
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Seignobos, History of Ancient Civilization, trans. by 
Be Fae Rao 5 oc orb criamencesawueeete% 1.25 
The best general account of ancient civilization and culture well 
translated into English from French. 
Tarbell, History of Greek Art, Macmillan, .............. 1.00 
The most useful brief account of the art of Greece. 


Tozer, Classical Geography, ‘‘History Primers’’, Amer. 


Book Co. ........ iaveibdeen Jp bl Cab awbhcene: ae 
Wendel, History of Egypt, “History Primers”, Amer. 
kk Pr TM éevin's fee beri ceee ee 


Two serviceable little eeuhe. 
Wheeler, Alexander the Great, ‘‘Heroes of the Nations’’, 


POI oo ib so 4 hale ope SUR Rilk-n cSt CE te he eeaaeee 1.50 
An inspiring account of the great general and conqueror and his 
work. 


(To be continued for the Mediaeval and Modern Period in the next 
number of the Review.) 




















NOTES AND NEWS OF INTEREST TO HISTORY 
TEACHERS. 


This year has seen a number of changes and additions to 
the teaching staffs of the various departments of history in 
the state institutions. At the University of Missouri Dr. 
Jonas Viles has been promoted to the chair of American 
History, being the first full professor in that subject to be ap- 
pointed. Mr. ©. C. Eckhardt, instructor in European His- 
tory, is on leave of absence for one year and is studying 
for the Ph. D. degree in modern history at Cornell University, 
where he holds a scholarship. Mr. Eckhardt will be back 
for the session of 1907-8, but at present his place is being 
very satisfactorily filled by Dr. C. C. Crawford from the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. S. D. Gromer, formerly of the 
Stanberry Normal School but more recently a graduate stu- 
dent at Harvard and Columbia, is filling the position of in- 
structor in History and Economics. At the Kirksville Normal 
School Professor E. M. Violette is on leave of absence and 
holds a scholarship in the Harvard Graduate School. His 
position is being filled by Professor Fair, who is acting head 
of the department, while Mr. Pooley, from the University of 
Wisconsin, is handling the courses in English and European 
History formerly given by Professor Violette. At the Mary- 
ville Normal School Professor Jesse Lewis is organizing the 
work of the History Department in a thorough and efficient 
manner. The history appointee at the Springfield Normal 
has seemingly not been announced as yet. In the high schools 
in the state there has been a growing tendency to appoint 
only specialists in history to history positions, and in conse- 
quence the caliber of history teachers in high schools is 
steadily improving. 

The following new high school texts in history and refer- 
ence works have been recently published—Harding, Essentials 
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in Midiaeval and Modern History, American Book Co.; Myers, 
General History, Revised Edition, Ginn & Co.; Morey, Outlines 
of Ancient History, American Book Co.; and Seignobos, His- 
tory of Ancient Civilization, (trans. from the French by A. H. 
Wilde), Seribners; short reviews of Harding, of Morey and of 
Seignobos, will appear in the next number ow the Review. 


Professor N. M. Trenholme of the University of Missouri 
has accepted an invitation to give the Mediaeval History course 
in the Summer School of Harvard University. As the work 
at Harvard will not begin until well into July it is probable 
that Professor Trenholme will teach during a part of the 
Summer Session at Columbia, giving advanced work in Euro- 
pean History. 


Missouri was represented at the meetings of the 
American Historical Association, the American Political 
Science Association, and the American Economic Association, 
at Providence, R. L., by Mr. F. A. Sampson of the State His- 
torical Society, Professor Isidor Loeb of the Department of 
Political Science, University of Missouri, and Mr. C C. Eck- 
hardt of the Department of History, University of Missouri, 
now on leave of absence at Cornell. The attendance at the 
meetings was large and representative and a most interesting 
programme of papers and discussions was carried through. 
The three great associations will meet next Christmas at 
Madison, Wis., under the auspices of the University of Wis- 
consin, and as many Missouri teachers of history as can 
should attend that meeting. 


Courses of Extension Lectures in History are being con- 
ducted by the History Department of the University of Mis- 
souri as follows: At Kansas City, courses on ‘‘The Age of the 
Renaissance’’ and on the ‘‘History of Western Europe’’; at 
Joplin and Webb City, a course on ‘‘England During the 
Modern Age’’. The interest shown at all three places is ex- 
cellent and the attendance good. The courses are being given 
by Professor Trenholme. 
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